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HISTORY TABLETS 


The tourist from Oklahoma traveling the splendid high- 
ways traversing the states east of the Mississippi river cannot 
help being impressed with the beautiful panorama that is un- 
furled as his car passes over the well improved landscape, then 
across rivers and over mountains and through forests prim- 
eval. As he rolls along over concrete highways, he is surprised 
to see so many old fashioned farm improvements that would 
be considered antique to the people of Oklahoma. The old rail 
fence is a curiosity to people who have been reared on the 
western prairie, yet, there are farms and pastures throughout 
the mountainous regions of West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia 
and Tennessee, entirely enclosed with the old “stake and rider” 
rail fences. 

One thing that makes a lasting impression upon the mind 
of the traveler from newer sections of the country is the grave- 
yards to be seen at short distances along the highway. Many 
generations of men and women have lived and died and the 
only biography left is that engraved on their tombstones. We 
realize, as Father Ryan has said, “It is a land with a grave in 
each spot, and a name on each grave that shall not be forgot.” 
We are, indeed, in an old country but the present generation 
living there is not burdened with memories of the past. They 
are a live, enterprising, progressive people. 

Every student of American history recognizes the terri- 
tory of the thirteen original States as historic ground. The 
battles in the early Indian wars, the French and Indian War, 
and the Revolutionary War, were fought in the eastern part of 
the United States. While there were battles fought in nearly 
all of the southern states, yet, Virginia was the battle-ground 
in the Civil War. 

The people now living in the eastern part of our country 
have not forgotten this, nor do they intend that the traveler 
shall forget his American history. Everywhere one travels 
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he finds markers; monuments built to commemorate historic 
events. Every battlefield from the earliest Indian war down 
to and including the Civil War, has its monuments. The places 
upon the battlefields where heroic events took place and where 
men died as a sacrifice to their cherished ideals, are marked 
with tablets. 

Not only are the battlefields marked with these monu- 
ments but the many places where the early settlements were 
made, eminent characters once lived, and where historic events 
took place, all remind the traveler that he is at the cradle of 
the nation. 

The student who would have a more thorough knowledge 
of the history of his own country could matriculate in no bet- 
ter school than a three months trip that would include a visit 
to all of these places where American history has been made. 
It would be, however, a waste of time to go upon a historical 
tour without at least a primary knowledge of American his- 
tory. It should be a senior rather than a junior course in his- 
tory. The student should take time to make copious notes from 
the many historical tablets. 

While we write of the fine highways, the well improved 
landscapes, forests and streams of the country east of the 
Father of Waters, and while we speak of the “legends and lays 
enschrining the memories of long vanished days,” yet, Okla- 
homa also has good roads and beautiful landscapes. It has, 
not only forests and streams, and beautiful landscapes, but, it 
excels as an agricultural state, and is rich in natural resources. 
It is true Oklahoma is a country without ruins, yet, it is not 
a country without history. Oklahoma has its past and its his- 
tory. It is as important for citizens of this state to know its 
history, as for citizens of the old states to be familiar with 
their past. Oklahoma history is interesting, it is romantic and 
it involves the story of more different Indians tribes than that 
of any other state. Its political allegiance, since it has been 
claimed by the white race, has changed several times as differ- 
ent nations assumed sovereignty over its territory. 

As stated in the constitution of this society—“The pur- 
poses for which the Oklahoma Historical Society is organized 
are to preserve and perpetuate the history of Oklahoma, its 
people, to stimulate popular interest in historical study and re- 
search, and promote historical knowledge generally.” In the 
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forty years of its existence it has ever had this object in view 
and we believe it has in the past served the people of the state 
with fidelity, always keeping in mind that its mission is a 
sacred trust to be administered for the education, culture and 
enlightenment of the people of the state. 

If there is any one thing that has been neglected, and we 
cannot say that it is the fault of the Historical Society, it is 
that of placing substantial markers to designate old trails pass- 
ing through the state, and tablets to commemorate historic 
events. Some progress was made when the Thirteenth legisla- 
ture passed House Bill 149, which had the approval of Gov. 
Wn. H. Murray, March 31, 1931. This law makes it the duty 
of the Highway Department to locate the correct line of the 
old Chisholm Trail across the State of Oklahoma, where it 
crosses the south line of the State in south Jefferson county to 
where it crosses the north line in northern Grant county. The 
Highway Department has also been directed by this Act to 
establish the correct line of the old Texas Cattle Trail crossing 
western Oklahoma, where it crosses the south line of the State, 
crossing Red river at what is known as Doan’s Store, and fol- 
lowing the line of the trail north where it enters Kansas south 
of Dodge City. The Department was requested to have a map 
made of these locations. It has completed the work of desig- 
nating these two cattle trails and will have the tracings and 
maps completed soon. No provision, however, was made in 
the law for placing permanent markers along the trails. 

In the year 1930, the Oklahoma Historical Society author- 
ized and employed Miss Muriel Wright and J. Y. Bryce to do 
research work in the eastern and southeastern part of the 
State. Mr. Bryce and Miss Wright were well qualified for the 
work, as they are, not only, historians but they were reared in 
that section and knew its people, history and traditions. They 
spent weeks traveling, and definitely located a great many 
historic spots, including old forts, cantonments and military 
posts, long since abandoned and their history almost forgotten. 
They located the site of some of the first schools established in 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and all of the early trad- 
ing posts. They followed some of the old trails and noted the 
fords and crossings on the rivers and smaller streams. They 
placed markers at many places that recited briefly some of the 
interesting history of the early days. Mr. Bryce tells of the 
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work done by himself and Miss Wright in an article published 
in the September 1930 issue of the Chronicles, entitled, “Tem- 
porary Markers of Historic Points.” 

These markers were on pine boards and were intended 
only to locate places that had almost been forgotten by this 
generation, but these markers were only temporary. 

Some progress has been made, however, in the past few 
years in placing permanent monuments to designate historic 
places and also to honor the memory of pioneer citizens. Some 
of these monuments were erected by the historical departments 
of the state schools. The most notable was the monument 
erected by the Oklahoma College for Women to designate the 
site of Camp Napoleon, where the great Indian council was 
held at the close of the Civil War. The story of the dedica- 
tion of this monument, at Verden, is told in an article by 
Dr. Anna Lewis, published in the Chronicles of December 1931. 

By looking through the indices of the Chronicles for the 
past ten years the reader will find many articles describing 
places of historical significance in Oklahoma. There are also 
maps and drawings of old cattle trails and military routes, but 
few of these places have ever been designated by permanent 
markers. 

In this issue of the Chronicles there is an article, which 
is illustrated by a map showing the course of the old California 
Mail Route, across southeastern Oklahoma. This article is 
written by Miss Muriel Wright and represents much research 
and a thorough knowledge of the history, topography and geog- 
raphy of southeastern Oklahoma. 

It is to be hoped that, when the depression is lifted and 
financial conditions are more favorable, the public-spirited 
people of our state will see that all of these historic places in 


Oklahoma are designated by the placing of permanent mark- 
ers and tablets. 


THE WILLIAM PENN ELM TREE 


The Tulsa World of May 2, 1933, contains an account of 
the ceremonies connected with the planting of an elm tree 
upon the campus of the University of Tulsa, on Monday, 
May Ist, 1938, in which Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson, a grand- 
daughter of Rev. Charles Journeycake, last tribal chief of 
the Delawares, presented the university with the tree. This 
scion is a lineal descendant of the Elm under which William 
Penn made the famous treaty with the Delaware Indians in 
1682. This young tree was presented to Mrs. Lawson by 
J. Henry Scattergood, assistant commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Mrs. Lawson presented it to the university as “a 
living link in American history.” Chancellor John D. Finlay- 
son accepted the tree for the university. 

Mrs. Eugene B. (Roberta Campbell) Lawson of Tulsa, 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society, sends to the Chronicles the following tribute to 
this little elm tree. 

“Little Elm Tree from Pennsylvania, I wonder 
if you know just who you are. No? Then I shall 
tell you: 

“You are the lineal descendant of a noble elm 
tree which stood two hundred and fifty years ago in 
Pennsylvania on the banks of the Delaware River in 
what was later known as Kensington, now a part 
of the great city of Philadelphia. You were a gift to 
me by Mr. J. Henry Scattergood, Assistant United 
States Indian Commissioner. 

“Little Tree, you have heard Mr. Ferguson and 
Dr. Weeks tell of that wonderful man, William Penn, 
and those equally wonderful Delawares, a tribe of the 
Algonquin stock of American Indians; of how they 
met in solemn conference, making a treaty of peace 
and friendship which was never sworn to and never 
broken. Hence, it is recorded, not a drop of Quaker 
blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

“This ceremony, Little Tree, was in November, 
1682, with the lately fallen leaves forming a carpet 
for the feet of that solemn, friendly group. 
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“Little Tree, as the winds of the ancient past 
blow through your tiny branches, can’t you hear the 
whispered echo of the wise and kindly words of 
William Penn, when he said: 

“*The Great Spirit who made me and you, who 
rules the heavens and the earth, and who knows the 
innermost thoughts of men, knows that I and my 
friends have a hearty desire to live in peace and 
friendship with you and serve you to the utmost of 
our power. It is not our custom to use hostile 
weapons against our fellow creatures, for which 
reason we have come unarmed. Our object is not to 
do injury and thus to provoke the Great Spirit, but 
to do good. We are met on the broad pathway of 
good faith and good will, so that no advantage is 
to be taken on either side, but all to be openness, 
brotherhood, and love.’ 

“And then, Little Tree, that great Delaware 
Chieftain, Tam-i-Nend, stepped forward, extended 
his hand in faith and friendship, pledging brotherly 
kindliness, saying: ‘The Indians and English must 
live in love as long as the sun and moon shall endure.’ 

“Because of this sacred treaty, your ancient an- 
cestor, Little Tree, was protected from the wood- 
man’s axe, but in 1810 a storm uprooted that noble 
elm and today, in its stead, stands a marker, with 
this inscription: ‘Treaty Ground of William Penn 
and the Indian Nation, 1682, unbroken Faith.’ 

“It is springtime now, Little Tree, and nature is 
sending forth her message of unbroken faith and 
everlasting love through the tender green of your 
leaves and the life-giving sap in your veins. 

“You are a living link in that part of American 
history which reaches from the day of the great In- 
dian Nation to the small band of Delawares who love 
and mourn their last great Tribal Chief, Charles 
Journeycake, in this Cherokee Nation which is now 
Northeastern Oklahoma. And now, Little Tree, as a 
granddaughter of our beloved Delaware Chieftain, 
I christen you the ‘Lenni Lenape Elm,’ the marker 
which bearing your name, is riveted to a stone from 
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Chief Journeycake’s residence. 

“Send deep your roots into the campus of the 
University of Tulsa, Little Tree, because I am pre- 
senting you to the university through its chancellor, 
Dr. John D. Finlayson. 

“Dr. Finlayson, I hope this little tree will grow 
in size and importance to its ancient ancestor, and 
that on this campus it may be known as ‘The Tree 
of Friendship and Good Will to All Peoples.’ In time 
may its spreading branches bring cooling breezes 
and welcome shade to the student body of this uni- 
versity which was so long ago founded in this Indian 
country.” 

—Roberta Campbell Lawson 
1008 Sunset Drive 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 1, 1933. 
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J. J. McALESTER 


By PAUL NESBITT 


In that most excellent paper, “The B. I. T.” by J. F. 
Holden in the March number of the Chronicles, reference is 
made to that foremost citizen of his time, Col. J. J. McAlester, 
and the discovery of coal in what is known as the McAlester 
District. In the latter days of his life, when, by the mutation 
of time, his efforts and activities had been molded into monu- 
ments to which he pointed with modest pride, he related to 
me the story of his adventure into Indian Territory, and how 
he came to open the mines which have contributed so much 
to the development of that section. 

As a news and story writer, I was sure that the story 
would be greatly appreciated by the reading public of that 
vicinity, for that public had grown and developed subsequent 
to the pioneer days of which Colonel McAlester told me. For 
certain reasons the story told me by him was never published, 
and for more than twenty years it has reposed in my files 
along with other valued copy of historical value which some 
day I may be able to offer to the editors of the Chronicles. 

Only those who lived before the Civil War along the 
border of Indian Territory, know how limited were oppor- 
tunities offered to boys and girls growing up into manhood 
and womanhood. We do know, however, that what was lacked 
in educational and social advantages was more than made up 
in development of character and sterling qualities which pro- 
duced such men as Col. J. J. McAlester. 

He was reared in a rural community in Arkansas. The 
war between the States came on while he was yet a youth, 
barely old enough and big enough to “pack a musket,” yet, 
early in that struggle he gave himself to the Confederacy and 
served until the end of the struggle. He was with McCullough 
at the battle of Pea Ridge, and was one of the escort who bore 
the dead body of that commander from the battlefield to its 
final resting place at Fort Smith. 

Like the other soldiers of the Lost Cause, the youthful 
McAlester returned home to a land possessed and controlled 
by those who had been his enemies. There were no oppor- 
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tunities but those of meekly tilling such soil as Federal officers 
were willing for them to have, and eating in silence such bread 
as could be obtained. 

Having been denied an education, McAlester decided to 
make such amends as he could and attended school. While 
pursuing his studies he lived with a man by the name of 
Weldon who had been a member of an engineering corps 
which surveyed the Choctaw Nation in the Indian Territory. 
No one could be associated with J. J. McAlester and not be- 
come his intimate. It was his nature, and training too, for 
those whose surroundings are “The simple annals of the poor,” 
form intimate relationships with those of their kind. 

While in the Indian Country, Weldon had seen the coal 
outcrops in what is now known as the McAlester field; also, he 
had seen the analysis of the coal which proved its high quality. 
Weldon was unable to take advantage of his knowledge ac- 
quired in the Indian country, but with accuracy and great 
care he drew a map of the locality where the outcrops occurred, 
explained them to the youthful friend, and urged him to secure 
possession of the area described as soon as possible. 

“School didn’t interest me much after that,” Colonel Mc- 
Alester told me. A young man who had led a regiment to 
battle, who had been rewarded for bravery, was not likely to 
rest long from activities—especially when he carried in his 
pocketbook a map of coal fields in an undeveloped country. 
Soon he secured a job with a freighting outfit, and helped to 
take a saw mill from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Fort Sill in 
what is now Oklahoma. 

When we stop to consider the difficulties of such a trans- 
portation job, we may better understand some of the difficul- 
ties encountered. The motive power was ox teams—and there 
was not a bridge between the two forts. I traveled over much 
of that section between Fort Smith and Fort Sill in company 
with Colonel McAlester, and frequently he pointed out places 
where the wagons had “bogged” down under the heavy loads, 
and it became necessary to hitch eight and even ten teams to 
a wagon and “snake” it out. After nearly fifty years, when 
the country was settled, highways and bridges everywhere, 
changing the aspect of the landscape, he could still point out 
the particular places where incidents of interest had happened. 

Later he worked for a firm of Indian traders—Harlan & 
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Rooks, who established posts at Tupelo and Stonewall. Colonel 
McAlester cleared off the trees and brush for the post building 
at Stonewall; and I wonder how many citizens of that thriving 
little town know that it was he who did the first work in estab- 
lishment of that place—away back in 1867 or ’68, I am not 
positive. 

Ever in mind the map in his pocket and the coal outcrops, 
young McAlester obtained a position with Reynolds & Hanna- 
ford, another firm of post traders, and prevailed on them to 
establish a store a short distance from the coal outcrops which 
he had located by aid of his map. With an ox team he hauled 
lumber from the Poteau mills for the store at Bucklucksy— 
which was afterwards known as McAlester—then North Mc- 
Alester. He had brought along with the lumber, some goods 
for the store. The first day, after reaching Bucklucksy, he 
sold $19 worth of merchandise—while the lumber for the store 
was still lying on the ground where it was unloaded. That was 
in the year 1869. For another year or so he worked for this 
firm, and then bought Reynolds out, the firm going under the 
name of McAlester & Hannaford. 

It has been said that Colonel McAlester discovered coal 
when digging a well on a homestead near the present site of 
North McAlester. This is an error. The coal cropped out in 
the bank of a creek, or wash, I am not certain which, east of 
where the trading post was established—nearly half a mile. 
As has been related by Mr. Holden in the March Chronicles, 
the M. K. & T. railway had been extended to Parsons, Kansas. 
Congress had offered a right-of-way across the Territory to 
the railroad which could first avail itself of the grant. The 
M. K. & T. was undecided which way to proceed from Parsons. 
It was during this period of hesitation that Colonel McAlester 
drove a wagon out from the Bucklucksy trading post to where 
the coal cropped out in the creek bank; with hard work and 
great care he dug out and selected a wagon load—and started 
north to Parsons, Kansas. 

In these days we lounge in an easy-riding car which glides 
over paved highways up from McAlester to the Canadian river 
which is crossed on a steel bridge; over the North Canadian 
just above Eufaula and several other streams to Muskogee; 
across the Arkansas over another fine bridge and then the 
Verdigres and on to Wagoner; and stream after stream up to 
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the Neosho and in to Parsons—an easy day’s drive. But try 
to envision the country between McAlester and Parsons as it 
was when Colonel McAlester started out with that load of 
coal—to advertise his wares in hopes that a railroad could be 
induced to accept the Government’s offer of a right-of-way 
through Indian Territory. 

There was not a bridge on any stream or river on the 
whole route. Who in these days would have the courage to 
start out across a wilderness of rolling prairies and big rivers 
—with an ox team and a load of coal. It might take two 
weeks—it might take a month to make that one-way trip, for 
no one knew the state of the rivers. If the waters were down, 
passage could be made without great difficulty—although only 
experienced teamsters could effect a crossing over the Can- 
adians and Arkansas when the waters were low. 

Colonel McAlester got his load of coal to Parsons—and 
presented it to the railroad officials there. They in turn sent 
it by train to Sedalia where it was pronounced the best steam 
coal west of Pennsylvania. I do not pretend to say that the 
load of coal was the determinating factor in deciding the M. 
K. & T. officials to project their road southward. Colonel Mc- 
Alester thought it did have something to do with that decision, 
but it is at least more than circumstantial that the line was 
built directly to the Bucklucksy store. 

The M. K. & T. railway reached Bucklucksy in 1872, and 
the name was changed by the railway official to McAlester. 
Colonel McAlester had secured the mining rights to coal under 
the provisions of the Choctaw constitution and laws, which, as 
he related to me, consisted in driving a stake in the ground at 
a central point of the supposed coal area, and all deposits 
within the circle of a certain radius—I am unable to state 
dimensions—became the property of the one driving the stake. 

As soon as the railroad was completed to McAlester, a 
mine was opened and operations begun. The first mine was 
operated in the vicinity of Krebs and the coal hauled in wagons 
to the railroad point. No sooner were operations begun than 
contests were instituted on the part of the Choctaw govern- 
ment and attempts made to prevent further development. 
Knowing that the railway officials were contemplating con- 
struction of a switch from the main line to the mine the 
Choctaw council determined to protest and prevent the work. 
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The council had not met, however, and in the meantime ties 
and rails were rushed from all points on the line so as to get 
the work done before action could be taken. The railroad was 
victor. 

This further angered Choctaw officials. Although Colonel 
McAlester’s title to both coal and royalties had been tested in 
the Choctaw courts and in the Federal courts where his claims 
had been sustained, this did not prevent Chief Cole from tak- 
ing the matter into his own hands for drastic action. He 
ordered the Choctaw Light Horse, an organization much like 
the Texas Rangers, to arrest Colonel McAlester and three other 
men, a white man by the name of Reams, and two Indians, 
Tandy Walker and Pusley. 

Suddenly, one morning, the Light Horse surrounded Mc- 
Alester’s store and placed him under arrest. Reams was at 
the store and was arrested at the same time. Pusley was near 
by, and so rapidly did the Light Horse work, he was unable 
to make his escape. The Colonel was able to send word to 
Walker, and he alone of the four escaped arrest. 

The captain of the horse told Colonel McAlester that they 
were to be shot; then, Choctaw fashion, he left his prisoners 
on their own recognizance, while he and his force sought Tandy 
Walker. “He told us to stick around while he went after 
Walker,” Colonel McAlester told me, “but we didn’t wait for 
the Light Horse to return.” I wasn’t ready to be shot. We 
went out through the brush to the hill north of town and stayed 
there till night. When it was safe for him to come to us, Dr. 
Haily brought us a roll of money and some guns and ammuni- 
tion, and that night we walked north on the railroad till we 
came to the first section house.’ 

“We waked up the section boss and I said to him, 

“We want a hand car and two of the best men you’ve 

got; and don’t ask any questions so you won’t know 

anything.’ It stumped the boss and he hesitated, but 

we let him understand that we meant business, so he 

rousted out two big Irishmen who were stout as a 

team of mules. They got out the handcar and we 

piled on, and all of us began to pump. I reckon we 
were too anxious, for we went so fast the car jumped 

the track and spilled us on the right-of-way. Lucky 

for us no one was hurt, so we put the car back on the 
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track and pumped it up the road. By midnight we 
were in Kufaula—in the Creek Nation—and out of 
jurisdiction of the Choctaws. 

“I stayed in Eufaula making plans to combat 
Governor Cole. As I was the largest owner of coal 
rights, it was me he was after. Pusley and Walker 
got together secretly and finally raised a band of fifty 
men. Then they went in a body to Governor Cole 
and laid the law down to him. At the same time I 
sent some of my friends to Cole, and they were men 
who didn’t propose to stand for any foolishness. They 
told him if a hair of my head was harmed they would 
hang his hide on the fence, and he believed them, for 
they were mostly former Quantrill men and were well 
enough known in the Indian Territory to have a 
reputation for doing what they said they would do. 

“After that things began to settle down, so I 
went down to Atoka and called on Governor Cole. I 
pulled the papers out of my pocket and showed him 
that I had a right to the lands occupied by me and 
my partners; that the right had been given me by the 
Government agent and sanctioned by his own Choc- 
taw government. 

“He claimed he never knew about this and if he 
had known he would not have moved against me. I 
never had any trouble with Cole after that. I pro- 
posed to divide the coal royalty with the Choctaw 
Nation and this settled the question until the Dawes 
Commission came down here and made a lot of 
trouble. 

“Chief Williams told me that Governor Cole 
cleared off a place at the mouth of Brushy creek 
near Adamson. After it was cleared the Governor 
said we would be shot there the next day, but if the 
coons came out on the cleared place and played that 
night it would be a bad sign; if they didn’t he would 
surely have us shot in the morning.” 

Colonel McAlester stopped in his story and laughed. 

“Williams told me afterwards that the coons came 
out that night and wallowed all over the clearing.” 
This was his story of the opening of the coal fields in the 
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McAlester district as he told it to me. Of the Choctaw, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway of which Mr. Holden has given such a 
splendid account, Colonel McAlester said: 
“When the Choctaw railroad went through here 

I wanted it to come to my town. The promoters how- 

ever, wanted me to give them ten thousand dollars 

and all interests in the townsite. This, I refused to 

do, and they dropped a mile south and started a town 

of their own which they called “South McAlester.” 

I told them they had no title and could not get title 

to that land, and so it proved. It was another case 

of two fools or sets of fools coming together. It cost 

me more than ten thousand dollars to get a hold in 

South McAlester; and when the cases sent through 

the courts they learned that their titles were not 

good. I bought up the judgments and in that way 

became a large property holder in their townsite.” 


In Bear’s Glen. 
tree was 90 years old in 1832 


J. H. Gardner counting rings on a cedar stump. This 
when the Irving party camped in there. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO IN THE 
REGION OF TULSA 


By JAMES H. GARDNER 


More than one hundred years ago the neighborhood of the 
junction of the Cimarron and Arkansas rivers became of some 
importance and exercised a degree of influence on the history 
of the surrounding country. Several Osage trails crossed the 
Arkansas River on which these Indians traveled both on their 
war expeditions and when engaged in their more peaceful pur- 
suits of hunting. 

Soon after the enactment of what was known as the 
Indian Removal Bill in 1830, and shortly before the execution 
of the Creek Treaty in 1832, Lieut. James L. Dawson of the 
Seventh Infantry at Fort Gibson was sent in command of a 
number of troops to accompany Rev. Isaac McCoy on a tour 
of inspection of the Indian country lying west of Fort Gibson. 
Dawson was charged with the duty of examining the country 
along the Arkansas River as far as the Cimarron and south to 
the Canadian and reporting to his superiors the appearance 
of the country and its suitability as a home for the Creek 
Indians about to be emigrated from the East. After their 
return to Fort Gibson Dawson made an interesting report 
bearing date of November 2, 1831, which is set out in full 
herewith. 

A year later Washington Irving accompanied a party 
from Fort Gibson up the north side of the Arkansas River 
over much the same route as that traversed by Lieut. Dawson. 
His description of the country seen by him is set out in his 
classic A Tour on the Prairies. Irving’s party passed the site 
of the future Tulsa and crossed the Arkansas River just above 
the mouth of the Cimarron. 

Less than two years later the government launched an 
ambitious program to make friends with the Indians in 
middle and western Oklahoma in order to prepare the country 
for the coming of the emigrant Indians from the East. Gen. 
Henry Leavenworth was given the command of the south- 


‘western frontier and established his headquarters at Fort 


Gibson. One of the first steps taken by him was to establish 
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outposts to the west of the fort and with this in view he di- 
rected Lieut. Dawson to inspect the country in the vicinity 
of the mouth of the Cimarron and then to proceed with his 
command south to the mouth of Little River on the Canadian. 
His examination was intended to provide the data for the 
establishment of a post at or near the mouth of the Cimarron 
and another at the mouth of Little River. The plans of Gen. 
Arbuckle resulted in three advanced posts, one called Camp 
Arbuckle on the Arkansas River, one, Camp Canadian or 
Camp Holmes at the mouth of Little River and one at the 
mouth of the Washita River called Camp Washita. After 
Lieut. Dawson had made his examination of the country he 
made a written report to Gen. Leavenworth dated at Fort 
Gibson on June 20, 1834. This report is also set out here- 
with. 

Maj. George Birch was directed by Gen. Arbuckle to 
proceed from Fort Gibson with his command of two com- 
panies to the vicinity near the mouth of the Cimarron recom- 
mended by Lieut. Dawson and establish a post there. While 
they were erecting permanent quarters for the command a 
steamboat named the William Parsons, of one hundred sixteen 
tons, started up the Arkansas in June with a cargo of provi- 
sions for this new post, the first boat to ascend the river higher 
than the mouth of the Verdigris. Before they reached their 
destination, however, a fall in the river alarmed the captain 
and compelled him to turn about and return down stream. It 
was necessary therefore to carry the provisions to the new 
post by land. This new garrison was named Camp Arbuckle 
complimentary to Gen. Matthew Arbuckle who had been dis- 
placed by Gen. Leavenworth. This post was officially aban- 
doned November 11, 1834, but at that time a block house had 
been erected, ground cleared and certain defensive works 
were inaugurated. As these remained standing for many 
years, although unoccupied save by occasional trading parties 
en-route to and from Santa Fe, it beeame known in that region 
as old Fort Arbuckle. 

The following account by Mr. James H. Gardner of Tulsa 
explains the steps taken by him and his associates which have 
resulted in locating definitely not only the site and remains 
of Camp Arbuckle but the route traveled by the several mili- 
tary parties passing the neighborhood, the crossing place of 
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the party accompanied by Washington Irving and the site of 
their first camp on the west side of the river vividly described 
by him and Latrobe. 

By his writings and personal accounts, Mr. Grant Fore- 
man has interested us in the fact that there are historic fea- 
tures in the vicinity of Tulsa that have not been located either 
in the literature of the country or by those interested in the 
subject. In an effort to make amends for this neglect a few 
of us have engaged in the necessary study and investigation 
that has resulted in locating these sites beyond a question 
of a doubt. The result of their work is preserved in the ac- 
companying maps which give the location of these places. It 
is to be hoped that these maps and the information therein 
contained may lead to the accumulation of more data on the 
location of old points of interest in this area and the state 
generally. 

The outstanding location determined and here placed of 
record is the fixed position of old Fort Arbuckle established in 
1834 near the mouth of the Cimarron River. Another is what 
Latrobe in 1832 called ‘“‘The Bear’s Glen’, in the same general 
district. This latter is the point described in some detail by 
Washington Irving in his Tour on the Prairies in 18382. 
Latrobe mentions it in his The Rambler in North America,' he 
having been in the Irving party on the prairie tour. 

On February 26, of this year, Messrs. Frank Billingslea, 
C. R. Gilmore, N. J. Gubser and myself, all of Tulsa, and 
Messrs. Ola Rogers and J. C. Pitts, both of Cleveland, Okla- 
homa, met in Keystone, Oklahoma, for the purpose of trying 
to locate the site of Fort Arbuckle and the “wild, rocky dell’ 
of Irving and Latrobe. We were not successful that day in 
locating the site of the old fort but we were successful in 
identifying the dell and in finding that it was well pictured 
by Irving in both location and description. This camp site 
where the party remained over night on October 15, 1832, is 
at the point shown in detail on the smaller map, namely at 
southwest corner of section 20, township 20 north, range 10 
east, in the southeast corner of Pawnee County on land belong- 
ing to a Mr. Pierce. Judge C. C. Herndon of Tulsa remarked 
when this place was later shown him on the ground, that any 


1The Rambler in North America, Charles Joseph Latrobe, New York, 
1835. 
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judge would pronounce it the spot because in the first place 
it is “where” Irving said it is and secondly it is “‘what’’ he 
said it is. 

It seems that on the whole route of the Tour on the 
Prairies, this dell, or Bear’s Glen, is the only spot where one 
may exactly locate a camping spot of that pioneer party of 
explorers. It is a short boxed canyon bordered by high ledges 
of sandstone that narrow and meet about a quarter of a mile 
above the entrance at a point where a wet-weather spring 
issues from amongst the rocks. Irving made the mistake 
of calling the rock “limestone” instead of sandstone. There 
is no limestone in that area. Irving’s writings show that he 
was not familiar with the different types of rocks. But he 
states that the party crossed the Arkansas River at a point 
one mile and a quarter above the mouth of the Red Fork 
(Cimarron) and then proceeded half a mile across the bottoms 
to where they entered this wild, rocky dell suitable for a 
bandit’s retreat. He thus described its location by metes and 
bounds when his story is read with care. This is a pictur- 
esque place and was a home for bears in 1832. Latrobe states 
that the guides, when returning to the glen to bring up lost 
horses, shot two bears in this place that the party had just 
left a few hours before; for that reason he termed it the 
“Bear’s Glen.” Photographs taken in and about the glen 
illuminate the picture drawn by Irving and Latrobe. In its 
lower portion, there is a widened, flat area suitable to ac- 
commodate the party of eighty who remained there for their 
night’s camp; they were near drinking water and protected 
from the fall winds by this walled-in canyon. This glen is 
from fifty to one hundred feet in relief and is shown in detail 
on the Hominy Quadrangle of the U. S. Topographic Map. 
If one will read Tour on the Prairies in its description of the 
crossing of the Arkansas and the camp that night, with these 
maps for reference the interest of the story will be much 
enhanced. 

On our exploratory trip that day, February 26, 1938, 
Mr. C. R. Gilmore learned by a separate trip that a Creek 
Indian named Lincoln Postoak who lives near the town of 
Red Fork knew about the location of Old Fort Arbuckle. 
Lincoln is about seventy years of age and his father was a 
Creek emigrant from Alabama. He informed Gilmore that 
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the site of the old fort had been pointed out to him by his 
father when he was a boy and that he had been shown where 
the flag-pole stood. At a subsequent date, when Mr. Foreman 
was in Tulsa, Mr. Billingslea, Mr. Gilmore and myself drove 
him out to interview Mr. Postoak. His story about his father’s 
“town” and his experience in emigrating from the homeland, 
etc., impressed Mr. Foreman for reliability. Then later Mr. 
Gilmore, Mr. Billingslea and myself took Mr. Lincoln Postoak 
on a trip of exploration whereby we found the location as he 
had described it and plenty of evidence to substantiate it. The 
land-line position of it is southwest quarter of northwest 
quarter of section 2, township 19 north, range 10 east, on 
lands of Bud Anderson, in the western portion of Tulsa Coun- 
ty. Reference made to the map. 

At the location of old Fort Arbuckle (or Camp Arbuckle) 
are to be found remnants of the old stone chimneys of what 
appears to have been a stockade with four or more separate 
buildings from 50 to 100 feet apart and arranged in somewhat 
of a quadrangle. Practically one hundred years having elapsed 
since its construction in 1834, and with the land around it hav- 
ing been in cultivation, all the old timbers have long since 
rotted, burned or been hauled away. The stone chimney piles 
are from three to five feet high and from six to fifteen feet 
across. Some of the loose foundation stones have been gathered 
up in farming the land and piled up at the chimney sites and 
possibly as separate piles to make up the half dozen or so of 
such piles. Some of these sandstone rocks show dressing for 
masonry and are red-colored from fire. The fort was placed on a 
flat-topped ridge of alluvial soil from which good drainage was 
obtained and a splendid view may be had of the purlieus of the 
fort site. This sandy soil is part of the old high terrace of the 
ancestral Arkansas River and no stone is to be found in that 
immediate locality except rocks which have been hauled in by 
wagons. The nearest outcrops from which the stone was 
obtained are a mile or more north where the hard gand- 
stone rocks of the Pennsylvanian formation lie in profuse 
amount along the exposed ledges, at a higher level. A good 
many tons of this building materia] were hauled in to this 
site, indicating that the builders at the time of its construction 
expected it to be a stockade of some permanency. However, its 
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fate was otherwise, as hereinafter related in the appended 
story of Mr. Foreman. 

At the site of this old fort, our exploring party picked up 
shards of chinaware, pieces of glass, broken fragments of 
earthenware, old hand-made, square nails, fragments of char- 
coal and bone, with one specimen that seems to be a part of 
a bear’s claw. Both Mr. Anderson and his neighbor Mr. Hane 
have stated that old minnie-balls have been found around there 
and at one time somebody found at least one old Spanish coin 
at the site. Photographs are herewith included of the old fort 
site. 

It is probable that after the abandonment of the old fort 
the buildings were used for a time as a trading post. Some 
old maps show what was known as “Camp Cedar” near the 
mouth of the Cimarron and it may have been a successor of 
Camp Arbuckle. But when Capt. J. L. Dawson wrote his re- 
port on the construction of a wagon-road from Fort Gibson 
to and beyond this locality to Little River in June, 1834 (copy 
of which report the writer has in his possession through the 
compliments of Mr. Foreman who secured it in Washington) 
he refers to the fact that the point of land bounded by the 
north side of the Red Fork (Cimarron) River and the west 
side of the Arkansas River, contained a splendid forest of 
cedar trees suitable for building timber. Since the exact date 
of Camp Cedar is not known nor much of what it signified, it 
is at least suggestive that this place may have been a point 
for the cutting of cedar trees and known as the cedar camp. 
There is a natural crossing of the Arkansas River at the point 
where the Irving party crossed it, a mile and a quarter above 
the mouth of the Cimarron. At a considerably later date, 
this point became known as “The old U. 8. crossing” and was 
used as a wagon ford in lower water as late as the opening 
of the Cherokee Strip in 1893. This part of Pawnee County, 
near its junction with Osage and Tulsa Counties, is the south- 
east portion of the Cherokee outlet. Original settlers in this 
vicinity used this fording point up until thirty five years ago. 
It is probable that a covered sandstone ledge under the river 
makes a natural shallowness in the water flow at that point; 
the gradient of the river increases considerably from that 
point down to the mouth of the Cimarron. 

The old road from Fort Gibson, above mentioned, con- 
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structed by Capt. J. L. Dawson under the direction of Brevet 
Major Birch, is shown on the accompanying map as taken 
from an old sketch in the files of the U. S. War Department 
and obtained by Mr. Foreman. This road was marked by 
conical mounds of earth from four to seven feet in diameter 
at intervals along its course and it is possible that some 
signs of these piles may yet remain in evidence when a care- 
ful search is made. If readers of this paper should know of 
such, it would be a pleasure to have them report the fact in 
order that vestiges of this old road may be located. By com- 
paring the route on the pioneer map in relation to drainage 
with the modern map given alongside, the approximate posi- 
tion of the road can be determined. It passed close by Coweta, 
Oneta, Broken Arrow, Tulsa and Sand Springs; and south of 
Keystone, it followed the divide for eight miles or so between 
the drainage of the Cimarron and the Arkansas rivers. A 
road shown on the Hominy topographic sheet follows this same 
ridge route and may have been fixed by the original marked 
survey. 

In November, 1831, three years before the above men- 
tioned road was constructed, this same J. L. Dawson, then a 
first lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry, made a trip from 
Fort Gibson to the mouth of the Red Fork (Cimarron) and 
back to Fort Gibson. He was at that time making a report on 
the soils, timber, village sites, etc., in looking forward to the 
removal of the Indian tribes. Mr. Foreman has supplied the 
writer with a copy of Dawson’s report on that trip made to 
Gen. Alexander Macomb. He gives his course by metes and 
bounds and the route is shown on the accompanying map. 
It is a very interesting description of the country traversed. 
In fact both this report and the one made in connection with 
the road survey are worthy of reproducing in full. 

The northwestern extension of the routes of the Irving 
party in 1832 and the previously inferred route of Nathan 
Boone in 1848 both originating at Fort Gibson and roughly 
following in the southeast segment the route where the Daw- 
son road was later constructed, are shown on the pioneer map 
herewith included. 

The Osage Indian population located along the central 
drainage of the Verdigris River and eastward to the Neosho 
(Grand) River had established some prominent hunting and 
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war trails that coursed to the south and southwest. One of 
these trails that Dawson termed the Big Osage War Trail ran 
from the Claremore country south by west past Broken Arrow 
and crossed the Arkansas apparently between Jenks and Bixby, 
then took a southward course along Snake Creek where it bore 
southwestward again toward the head of the Washita by the 
mouth of Little River. By reference to the Dawson recon- 
naissance report in 1831, it will be noted that he followed it 
for four miles in what is now the Broken Arrow vicinity 
(probably with the course of Hainey Creek), then crossed it 
again on his return course at a point between Mounds and 
Haskell. Then in its southwest extension he refers to it again 
in his report on the road survey in 1834, where it traversed 
the north drainage of the Canadian. There he called it “the 
Big Osage War and Hunting Trail.’”’ Note in Dawson’s report 
of 1831 that where he crossed this Osage travel route along 
the south side of the Arkansas in the vicinity of Snake Creek, 
he says “On this day’s route we crossed the Osage War Trails, 
5 in number abreast of each other, bearing south towards the 
Canadian.” Some vestiges of this trail may still be evident 
in prairie lands which have never been broken by cultivation. 

Another prominent Osage trail passed southwestward 
from the Claremore country near by where Tulsa is located 
and followed the north side of the Arkansas to a point where 
it crossed the river at the mouth of Euchee Creek, one mile 
west of what is now Sand Springs. Lincoln Postoak knew 
this trail when he was a young man and at one time ran a 
ferry there nearby. After crossing to the south side of the 
Arkansas, the trail ran westward to and beyond the mouth 
of the Red Fork (Cimarron) as mentioned by Dawson. But 
Postoak says a branch led southward past the head of Rock 
Creek. In its northeast trend from the crossing point of the 
river, it followed up Euchee Creek and took a course through 
the southeast corner of Osage County and apparently passed 
between the present site of Tulsa and the bald hill located in 
section 17, township 20 north, range 12 east. 

The bald hill above mentioned has apparently never been 
timbered and was a pioneer land-mark. It rises 200 feet 
above the valleys of Flat Rock and Harlow creeks and is at 
the head of these two drainage streams. It still contains a pile 
of rocks at its crest which has apparently been there since the 
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Osages first marked it over 100 years ago. Latrobe states 
that the route of their journey in 1832 passed south of this 
hill and Irving referred to it in the Tour on the Prairies; it 
was in reference to this hill that the Indian guide Beatte stated 
that the mouth of the Red Fork was in seeing distance to the 
west. This bald hill is shown on the pioneer map herewith; 
and on the modern map for reference alongside the pioneer 
map, I have taken the liberty of naming this topographic fea- 
ture after Beatte, the guide, and labelled it ““Beatte’s Knob.” 
Another Osage trail led westward, crossed the Arkansas 
apparently in the vicinity of Cleveland, Oklahoma, and fol- 
lowed up Cedar Creek. Nathan Boone’s diary on his journey 
in 1843 refers to it and states that they followed it for some 
distance. While Boone’s party contained close observers of 
rocks, plants, etc., the route is not closely tied into topographic 
features in the particular area here discussed and his distances 
from point to point do not check out closely. He apparently 
crossed the Arkansas at a point well above the mouth of the 
Cimarron. But after his party crossed the river on an Osage 
trail his diary? states that they followed the Osage trail from 
seven-thirty in the morning until two in the afternoon up the 
same creek. Where this part of the course was, remains an 
unsolved mystery for the story does not seem to fit the drain- 
age pattern of the Cleveland district. Possibly the party fol- 
lowed the trail along near Cedar Creek and then confused that 
creek with the head drainage of another water course. Boone’s 
diary refers to Boone in the third person and it is believed 
that either Lieut. Richard Anderson or Lieut. Abraham R. 
Johnson, both of whom were graduates of West Point, wrote 
the diary and supplied the scientific observations on the geol- 
ogy and botany of the region traversed. It was probably 
Johnson who had been out of the academy for eight years 
whereas Anderson was graduated the year previous, in 1842. 
Whoever it was that made the geologic observations by giving 
the dip of the formations and the fossil life contained, was 
unusually keen for his day and time. But the journey was 
likely made too rapidly for accurate observation in detail on 
the local topography along the route; therefore, it is not pos- 


2Boone’s Diary is part of the record of the Adjutant General’s office, 
Old Files Division, and was published by Louis Pelzer in his Marches of 


the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley. It is also to be seen in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
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sible to follow the route except in a general way on a map 
of small scale. 


Recd Topo. Bureau Dec. 31, 1831 
Meman 

of Lt. Dawson 7. Infy. accompanied 

by a map of route pursued by a de- 

tachmt. under cmd. Rev. Mr. Mc- 

Coy through the Creek settlement. 

Arkansas. Recd. Jan. 11, 1832. 
Cantonment Gibson 
2d November 1831. 

Sir. 

I have the honor to report that in pursuance of 
my instructions of the 20th. ulto., I proceeded with 
the detachment of eight mounted men, assigned to 
my Command, through the Creek Settlements on the 
N side of the Arkansas River, a distance of 12 miles 
N by W, to Mr. John Davis’, at which point I was 
joined by the Revd. Mr. McCoy, who reached there 
shortly afterwards from Union Mission, accompanied 
by two Indians and a white man. The Country 
through which I passed on this day’s route, stretches 
along the exterior margins of the Arkansas River 
bottom & is fertile & well adapted to the wants 
of an Indian population just commencing an agri- 
cultural mode of life. There are a number of small 
streams running into the Arkansas about this point, 
which are well supported by good bottom and upland 
and are very well timbered. 

The Prairie which borders on the River and 
creek bottoms, is also very fertile and is cultivated 
by a considerable portion of the Creek settlers. 
Davis is situated at the western extremity of what is 
called “Bruner’s Town”, the middle settlement of the 
Creeks on the Arkansas. Mr. McCoy having joined, 
the whole party moved on about W 9 miles, to the 
margin of the Arkansas at Hardridges, through 
pretty good upland well timbered, and second rate 
prairie, passing the upper Creek Town, and reach- 
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ing the lower end of a fine Tract of alluvial land, 
called the “Big Bottom.” 

We found an Encampment of Delawares here, 
among whom was a woman & child, who had about 
eight days before escaped from the Pawnees on the 
Canadian. She related that the party to which she 
had belonged, consisted of 2 men, 2 women and a 
child—that they were encamped on the north fork 
of Canadian, and were attacked by a large body of 
Pawnees, just before sunset, who killed the whole 
party but herself & child, with Bows & arrows. 

She it appears, was off from the Camp with her 
child, a short distance, when she first saw the Paw- 
nees advancing, and was afraid to warn the Indians 
in Camp of their danger by halloaing to them, least 
she should discover herself. She accordingly secreted 
herself behind an old log with her child, from which 
she could see the massacre which immediately took 
place. 

She remained in her hiding place until it was 
dark, and then struck her course for the Arkansas, 
barefooted, with nothing to eat and having a little 
Boy 2 years old, to bear on her back. She reached 
Mr. Hardridge’s in six days from the Canadian, 
from which it is presumed that the attack was made 
on the Delawares about 50 miles, above the mouth 
of the N. fork of Canadian. 

From Hardridge’s, we continued our route NW 
12 miles, through the “Big Bottom”’—thence W 2 
miles over poor upland and encamped on a small 
creek running into the Arkansas from the north. 
The tract of alluvial land referred to above, is about 
one mile wide and 12 miles long—It has been here- 
tofore said to be 40 miles long. The greater portion 
of it is remarkably fertile—It is well timbered, and 
will probably in a short time be the finest settlement 
in the whole Creek Country. At the upper end of 
this Tract there is a very eligible Scite for an In- 
dian Village, immediately bordering on the River, 
and as it is between the two largest bottoms on the 
Arkansas, it will most probably be appropriated for 
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that purpose. From Hardridges to this point, the 
course of the Arkansas, is very different from what 
it has been heretofore represented on the maps—The 
error has been corrected on the map accompanying 
this report. Continuing our route WNW, through 
well timbered upland 7 miles, we crossed a large 
creek running into the Arkansas, with clear water, 
good bottom land & timber—thence on the same 
course 5 miles over poor upland & Prairie, crossing 
a second small creek—thence SW 4 miles, through 
second rate Prairie, on the Osage hunting trail, to 
the Arkansas river. At this point we found the 
Arkansas bottoms, narrow & sandy, and the 
absence of large Timber render them unfit for settle- 
ment. We met a party of five Creeks at the river, 
hunting a fording place, on their way towards the 
Deep fork of Canadian. From thence we proceeded 
W 5 miles, over sandy, barren Ridges and encamped 
on the Edge of the river bottom which here consisted 
of sandy Prairie, with small groves of indifferent 
Timber. On this day’s route, we found several fine 
springs of water, which burst out of the base of the 
Ridges skirting the alluvial formation— 

On the following day, we pursued our route W 
N W, along the exterior margin of the River bottoms, 
(which we found of good quality in certain spots, 
but most generally sandy) a distance of 10 miles and 
encamped at the Western extremity of a fine Tract 
of River bottom 3 miles long & one mile wide, 
where we met a party of Osages & Cherokees. From 
Davis’ to this point, we remarked a Singular de- 
ficiency of Stone or mineral of any description. In 
the small rivulets on the barren Ridges we found 
occasionally a very small quantity of flinty gravel. 
Continuing our route N W 4 miles over poor Prairie 
& Ridges, we struck the Osage Trail leading out to 
the Red & Salt forks of Arkansas, where Cler- 
mont’s band of Osages, had gone on their fall hunt 
for Buffaloe. We followed this Trail through the 
Ark’s bottom on a west Course 6 miles to the Osage 
ford and after crossing the river, continued on S W 2 
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miles and encamped on the Edge of the bottom. The 
Arkansas where we crossed it is about 450 yards 
wide from bank to bank, very nearly as wide as I 
have found it at any point below. 

The Tract of river bottom through which we 
passed today is probably 8 miles long & a mile wide, 
very rich & well timbered—affording sufficient space 
for a large and dense settlement of Agriculturalists. 

The soil on the right bank of the river where 
we forded, though not first rate, would nevertheless 
be very Suitable for Cultivation, if there was a Suf- 
ficiency of timber to Support farming operations— 
Owing however to the great deficiency of timber 
Suitable for building or making enclosures, about 34’ 
of a large portion of the good land on the right bank 
of the Arkansas is rendered comparatively speaking, 
useless for agricultural purposes. In the Section of 
Country traversed on this days route, we found some 
slate Stone, but chiefly silicious sand stone, scattered 
over the upland in large masses. Pursuing our route 
on the Osage Trail on the south side of the Arkansas 
west 7 miles, thence N W 3 miles, we struck the 
mouth of the Red fork of Arkansas. The face of the 
Country here undergoes a great change. The ridges 
are very lofty, covered with silicious sand stone, and 
pretty much destitute of timber, or of any kind of 
growth, except scrubby oak bushes, altogether pre- 
senting to the eye an Iron bound, rugged waste of 
country, unfitted for the residence of a civilized be- 
ing. This I have been informed is the general char- 
acter of the region bordering on the Red fork, until 
it reaches the Grand prairie on a S W. course. The 
Red fork of Arkansas is a noble stream and dis- 
charges a vast volume of water into the Arkansas, 
of which it is probably the largest tributary with the 
exception of the Canadian. It is 300 yards wide at 
its mouth, its water very red, and too brackish for 
ordinary use. As far as I could see or learn from 
others, its bottoms are small and of indifferent 
quality. 


The region about the mouth of Red fork abounds 
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with red cedar, a growth which there shows itself 
in great excellence. From the mouth of the Red 
fork to the great Bend of the Arkansas the course of 
the latter river diverges very considerably from its 
general course, bearing pretty much N W & S E. 
Having reached this point, estimated to be about 120 
miles by water or 70 miles by land (direct) from 
Cant. Gibson, Mr. McCoy determined on returning 
between the Arkansas & Canadian rivers, believing 
it somewhat hazardous to venture an exploration of 
the Canadian country in advance of the Osages, 
Creeks & Cherokees, who had not yet reached the 
Canadian on their hunting expeditions. He urged 
that it was a point of importance that he should pass 
through the country unmolested in any way by the 
Pawnees in order that the opponents to Indian emi- 
gration in Congress and among the people, might not 
have the loss of his horse, or a slight injury done to 
his party, to urge against the measure, with the view 
of showing that the Indians would find no security 
in their new homes. This in conjunction with the 
probability of his services being required in showing 
the Wyandots the country on the head of the Neosho, 
induced him to make a retrograde movement east- 
wardly. 

We accordingly departed from the mouth of the 
Red fork, and struck a south course 7 miles through 
a barren region to a branch of Red fork; thence 8 E 
20 miles through rocky prairie & poor wooded hills 
to the ridge dividing the waters of Arkansas and the 
Deep fork of Canadian, and encamped on the head of 
a small branch of the Arkansas. From thence we 
pursued our route 8 miles S. E. over wooded hills— 
thence E 5 miles to the Prairie bordering on the 
Arkansas—thence 12 miles E through 2d rate Prairie 
and encamped on a large creek running into the Ark- 
ansas, having rich wide bottom & excellent timber. 
On this days route we crossed the Osage war Trails, 
5 in number abreast of each other, bearing south 
towards the Canadian. From this point we continued 
our course E 7 miles over barren wooded hills, and 
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thence E 16 miles over poor Prairie, crossing 2 fine 
creeks and encamped on a third about 40 yards wide, 
with wide rich bottom and good timber. Thence E 5 
miles over 2d rate Prairie, where I parted from Mr. 
McCoy who proceeded to Union Mission. Continuing 
on a course about EK 20 miles I struck about a mile 
south of the Frozen rock on the Arkansas, below the 
mouth of the Neosho, and from thence proceeded to 
Cant. Gibson N E 4 miles, where I arrived on the 
31st. ultimo— 

On a general view of the Creek Country trav- 
ersed by me, it does not appear capable of sustain- 
ing a dense population. On the north side of Arkan- 
sas the good land is almost exclusively confined to 
the river & creek bottoms—lI speak now of the coun- 
try bordering on the Arkansas, and not of Verdigris 
region. I saw no first rate upland, except that in & 
about the MacIntosh settlements, where the main 
body of the Creeks reside, and occasionally a small 
quantity of Prairie. 

The Prairie is generally speaking of an inferior 
quality, yet there is a great deal of it available, if 
there was timber for farming purposes at hand, but 
such is not the case. It has been generally believed 
that all the Arkansas bottoms above this, were rich 
& suited for cultivation; This is not so—all that is 
of good quality or available on the N. side of the 
Arkansas up to the Red fork, has been noticed or 
nearly all of it. 

The 2d. rate bottom is Prairie, which is almost 
totally unsupported by the necessary timber for 
farming purposes. From the report of Indian 
Hunters, the bottoms on the south side of the Arkan- 
sas, in the Cherokee Country, are generally of in- 
ferior quality, narrow and sandy. A few of them 
are very good & will admit of dense settlements, but 
as a body of rich land they cannot be relied on. The 
timber of the alluvial lands consists of cotton wood, 
white, black & red oak, hackberry, walnut, ash, mul- 
berry, hickory, pecan & c. 


On the upland little is seen but post oak, black 
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oak & black jack & hickory of diminutive size. 
There are several fine large creeks which empty 
into the Arkansas from the south side, which render 
that side of nearly equal value with the N. side. The 
Prairie on the margin of the river on its right bank 
is of indifferent quality and no portion of it of any 
size, is supplied with timber necessary for the uses 
of an agriculturalist—Estimating the whole Creek 
Nation at 20.000 souls, there is I believe in the coun- 
try proposed to be given them, ample land for their 
support of good quality and well timbered, yet when 
we take into view, the probable increase of their 
population in the course of the next 50 years, which 
will be greatly multiplied by the change in their mode 
of life and the advantages of civilization, I should 
conceive they stood in need of the lands on the Arkan- 
sas and its waters on the S. side from this point to 
the upper extremity of their western limit, in addi- 
tion to what it is already proposed to cede them. I 
have marked my encampments alphabetically, and I 
have traced what I believe to be the correct course of 
the Arkansas in red ink—I have also given the Red 
fork its proper position, agreeably to the most cor- 
rect observations I could make with the aid of a 


ocket compass— re 
P P Tam sir 


very respectfully 
yr abt servant 
J. L. Dawson, 
Tst. Ae Int. 


To Comd. Detachment 


Maj. Genl. Alexr. Macomb 
Coms. Army of U. S. 
Washington City 


A.G.O.—O.R.D. 
Hdq. A. to Brig. Gen. Leavenworth 
From J. L. Dawson 
June 20, 1834. Enclosure to letter Fort Gibson 
to Gen. Macomb dated Sept. 2, 1834 20th June 1834 
Sir. 
I have the honor to report, that agreeably to 
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your instruction, I have Completed the Military Road 
leading from this Post to the Mouth of Redfork of 
Arkansas River, and from thence to the mouth of 
Little River of the Canadian. 

The location of the Road, will be seen by a refer- 
ence to the Map herewith transmitted. After leaving 
the Creek Settlements about 12 miles west of this 
post, it follows chiefly the Ridge dividing the Waters 
of the Arkansas and Verdegris Rivers, and affords 
from its general level and equality of Surface an 
easy passage for every description of land transpor- 
tation needed between the two points. The Route 
of the Road is designated by Conical mounds of 
Earth, from 4 to 7 feet in diameter, which with the 
occasional aid of Stakes and blazed Trees in the 
wooded portions, will for years to come, very plainly 
indicate the line of the Road, even though the inter- 
course between the two Posts should be insufficient 
to preserve a beaten track. The general Course of 
the Road from Fort Gibson to Redfork is WNW and 
the distance, following the meanderings of the Road 
75 Miles. There are about 30 miles of open timbered 
and mountain land; The remaining 45 Consist of 
Prairie and Small Skirts of Woodland, bordering on 
the Small Streams, which intersect the line of the 
Road. The Several Varieties of Country on the Route, 
will be found noted at Stated intervals on the Map. 
There are but two Streams on the Route from Fort 
Gibson to Redfork, of Sufficient Size to arrest the 
progress of Troops or Supplies at high Water, for a 
longer period than a day or two, and the Sources of 
all of them might on an emergency be turned, by 
diverging from the Road 3 or 4 Miles. There are 
Several favorable points on this Section of the Road, 
for Indian Settlements, which would be Serviceable 
as Stopping points for Expresses, and they will no 
doubt be immediately occupied by the Creeks. At the 
Crossing of the Arkansas at Redfork, there is on the 
North Side of the River, a fine large body of bottom 
land, embracing about 6 Square Miles, from which 
when Settled as it doubtless soon will be, the New 
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Post at Redfork, Can draw its Supplies of necessary 
articles of Convenience and Comfort, forage etc; as 
well as Timber and Material necessary for building 
and repairing. The point of land between Arkansas 
and Redfork furnishes a vast Supply of fine Cedar, 
easy of access and invaluable as building material. 

The Arkansas River at Redfork is about a half 
mile in width, when bank full, but not more than 250 
yards wide and very shallow at low Water, when it is 
fordable for wagons and Horses. The Redfork is 
300 Yards wide at its mouth when bank full—In the 
Summer Season its bed is nearly dry. In the rainy 
Season it furnishes a vast body of Water, being the 
2d largest tributary of the Arkansas at this Season, 
it is navigable for keels a distance of at least 100 
miles, where a temporary Stockade might be erected 
for the protection of supplies forwarded from Red- 
fork, for the use of Troops ordered into the Grand 
Prairie to act against the Pawnees. At high water 
the Arkansas may be ascended in Steamers as far as 
Redfork, and by Keels at ordinary Stages of Water. 
The facility as well as Certainty of Supply however, 
for Redfork and Little River, by means of Water 
Carriage, will depend altogether on the activity and 
vigilance of the Agents Concerned; By being always 
prepared at the usual period of high water, no fail- 
ure could possibly take place, but a slight relaxation 
of vigilance or activity, might render those posts 
entirely dependant for Supplies, on land Carriage 
for a whole Year. 

From the mouth of Redfork, the Road bears off 
S. Eastwardly, along the Ridge dividing the Waters 
of Arkansas and Redfork, passing through high bar- 
ren Prairie region of Sand Stone and Black Jack 
Ridge, in which a large branch of the Arkansas takes 
its rise. Thence it continues about the Same Course 
through the Cross Timbers and Skirts of Prairie 
until within 3 miles of a branch of the N. fork of the 
Canadian River, where it strikes the Big Osage War 
and hunting Trail, leading to the heads of Blue Wat- 
ers and Washita by the mouth of Little River. 
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After it Strikes the Osage War Trail it bears a 
little S Westwardly, through a level Country, chiefly 
Prairie to Mouth of Little River, intersecting the di- 
rect route from Fort Gibson to that point, about 4 
Miles from the New Post at the main Canadian 
River. The Deep fork of the Canadian River, is the 
most difficult Stream on the whole line of Road from 
Redfork to main Canadian, as it overflows its banks 
from the Source to its Mouth, a mean distance of half 
a mile, and its banks are Steep and bottom more or 
less boggy. 

At the N. fork of Canadian there is a fine rocky 
ford which renders that Stream passable at all times, 
excepting the high Stages of Water. The distance 
from Redfork to Mouth of Little River is 8814 Miles 
following the windings of the Road and the general 
Course of the Road S. 10E by the magnetic point. 
allowing 9 deg. of Variation, the Mouth of Little 
River may be laid down 19 deg. east of a line run- 
ning due South from Red fork. On all the maps 
which I have seen it is laid down Some 20 or 30 deg. 
west of a due South line from Redfork. From the 
mouth of Little River to the Grand Prairie, it is prob- 
ably 60 miles, and the intermediate Country is very 
thickly covered by the Cross Timbers, into which the 
Pawnees are known never to venture. This point is 
therefore well calculated for a large Depot of Pro- 
visions and Stores, which can be easily transported 
there in the spring Season in light Keel Boats, and 
Securely protected by a Small body of Troops. The 
outer Edge of the Cross Timbers, about 60 miles west 
on the Canadian, would probably be a more elegible 
position for a permanent Garrison intended to hold 
the Pawnees in Check, but the uncertainty of the 
navigation above Little River and consequent diffi- 
culty of supply, would in a great degree Counter- 
balance the advantage of greater proximity; a Small 
Stockade might be constructed on the Canadian at 
the Edge of the Grand Prairie as an auxiliory to the 
Post at Little river, into which by means of small 
Boats at favorable Seasons Supplies might be thrown 
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for the use of Troops acting against the Pawnees 
in the Grand Prairie, which could be maintained or 
abandoned as circumstances required. 

Where circumstances were unfavorable for 
transporting Supplies by water they would have to 
be transported with the Troops, which by crossing 
the main Canadian at the post of Little River, would 
find an open excellent route into the Prairie, by fol- 
lowing the Canadian on the South Side of that River 
at a distance of 6 or 8 miles from it, on a Western 
direction. A direct route however through the Cross 
Timbers between the Post at Little river and the ad- 
vanced Stockade on the Edge of the Prairie would 
be decidedly most advantageous. 

The Scite for a Small Garrison at Little River is 
very elegible, being high and dry, free from marsh 
or low wet ground and contiguous to a fine Spring 
of pure Water, which with a little labor, might be 
rendered available for Common use at the Garrison, 
by the Aid of wooden conductors, or it may be found 
expedient to build the work immediately contiguous 
to the Spring. 

I am Sir with respect 
Your Obt. Servt. 
J. L. Dawson 
Capt. 7 Inf. 
To 
Brigr. Genl. H. Leavenworth 
Comr. S W W Dept. 
Mo. Washita 
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and 


Their Commercial Enterprises 
Part I 
By HARRIETTE JOHNSON WESTBROOK 


The Choteau family played so important a part in the 
economic history of the western frontier, its power was dis- 
tributed so well throughout a large family, with the younger 
members ever ready to carry on the work begun by the older 
ones, that we may well describe this family by calling it an 
economic dynasty. René Auguste Choteau founded the dy- 
nasty which dominated, for so many years, the city of St. Louis 
and the fur trade in the Missouri valley. 

We know little about the very early life of René Auguste 
Choteau, except that he was born in New Orleans and was the 
son of René and Marie Therése Bourgeois Choteau.! Pierre 
Lacléde Liguest became his step-father, when Auguste was still 
a young boy.” The dates given for the birth of René Auguste 
vary greatly. This is not an especially important point, but it 
is interesting to note that some authorities say he was born 
in 1739,? some say 1750,‘ but the generally accepted year seems 
to be 1749.5 

Auguste [the René was soon dropped] Choteau was joined 
by his half-brother, Pierre, in directing the family fortunes. 
Another pair of brothers, sons of Pierre the elder, carried on 
the work begun by the earlier pair. These younger brothers 
were Auguste Pierre and Pierre Choteau Jr., known to his fam- 
ily as “Cadet.”® These four men were ably assisted by many 
others, related to them by blood or marriage. A brief survey 
of some of these connections will help us to understand the fam- 
ily history. 


1Bennitt, ed., History of Louisiana Purchase Exposition, p. 47. 

2Thwaites, Harly Western Travels, Vol. 22, p. 216, n. 

3International Encyclopedia, Vol. 5, p. 274. 

4Bennitt, p. 47. 

5Americana, Vol. 6, p. 595. 

6Chittenden, History of the Fur Trade, p. 382 disputes other author- 
ities. He says Pierre Jr. was son of Auguste Chouteau. 
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Auguste Choteau married Marie Therése, daughter of 
Gabriel Cerré, a fur trader who had moved from Kaskaskia to 
St. Louis. Auguste Choteau had a son, Augustus Aristide 
Chouteau.*" Pierre Chouteau the Elder is described as the 
younger half-brother of Auguste. Since Auguste’s mother 
was living and since Pierre Lacléde Liguest was step-father to 
Auguste at the time of the establishment of St. Louis, we may 
surmise that the little half-brother was the son of Pierre La- 
cléde Liguest, although he was called ‘““Chouteau.” This theory 
is strengthened by references to Pierre Chouteau Jr. as a 
grandson of Liguest.® 

Pierre Chouteau the Elder, so called, was the father of 
several sons. Auguste Pierre, Pierre Jr., and Paul Liguest are 
reputed to be his sons by one marriage.?° By another union he 
was the father of Cyprian™ and Louis Pharamond.!2 Francis 
and Frederick Chouteau, who were part Osage, were probably 
his sons. Pierre Chouteau Jr. became a great merchant prince, 
probably the best known of the dynasty. 

Auguste and Pierre Chouteau Sr. had a sister who mar- 
ried Sylvester L’Abbadie, also interested in the fur trade. 
Their daughter, Emilie, was married in 1794 to Bernard 
Pratte, another fur trader. Bernard Pratte Jr., offspring of 
this union, made the third generation in this direct line to enter 
the fur business.1* Sophie L’ Abbadie, sister of Emilie, married 
her cousin Auguste Pierre Chouteau.'4 Later in life, A. P. 
Chouteau married an Osage girl, called Rosalie, and by her 
had several children.’ 

Pierre Chouteau Jr. married Emily Gratiot and her sister 
married Jean Pierre Cabanné, a trader associated with the 
Chouteau company. Charles P. Chouteau was the son of 
Pierre and he in turn had a son Pierre Jr., to whom we are 
entitled for much knowledge about this interesting family.’ 
Paul Ligueste Chouteau, brother of Pierre Chouteau Jr., was 
succeeded by a son, Edward L. Chouteau. 
~~ 7Foreman, Pioneer Days in Southwest, p. 211. 

8Thwaites, Vol. 16, p. 275, n. 

9Bennitt, p. 77. 

10Foreman, p. 24. 

11Thwaites, Vol. 22, p. 251, n. 


12Foreman, p. 208. 

18Thwaites, Early Western Travels, Vol. 22, p. 282. 
14Thwaites, Vol. 20, p. 108, n. 

15Foreman, Pioneer Days, p. 91. 

16Chittenden, American Fur Trade, Vol. I, p. XIX. 
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The first recorded step toward founding this commercial 
empire in the west was taken in the latter part of 1763 when an 
expedition sponsored by Maxent, Lacléde and Co. sailed from 
New Orleans up to Ft. Chartres. Here their supplies were 
stored for the winter. Lacléde, the leader of the group, and 
his young stepson went on up the river looking for a desirable 
spot on which to build a trading post. In December, 1763, they 
decided upon a point near the mouth of the Missouri river. 
Then they returned to Ft. Chartres to await the coming of 
milder weather.17 During the months of waiting, men were 
recruited from Ft. Chartres, Cahokia, and Ste. Genevieve and 
on February 15, 1764, about thirty of these men were sent 
across the river to clear the land for the new post. In spite 
of his youth, Auguste Chouteau was put in command of these 
men.'* Young Chouteau was then hardly fourteen years old 
but the Chouteau men, like many other pioneer youths, have 
been able to assume responsibility at an early age. 

Numerous trees were growing on the site of the new post. 
Under Chouteau’s direction these were felled and from them 
were built the first houses where St. Louis now stands. In 
April, Lacléde brought a stock of goods and joined the pioneers 
at the post. Lacléde named the place St. Louis, in honor of 
Louis IX, the canonized former king of France.1® For some 
years, however, the nickname Pain-court (short [loaf of] 
bread) was in more common use. It may have described the 
scarcity of provisions during the first year.2° 

The settlement at St. Louis had probably been made more 
than a year before news of the cession of this territory to 
Spain reached the little outpost. During this year a number 
of other proud Creole families had come from New Orleans. 
There ensued several years of friction between them and the 
Spanish authorities. 

Lacléde and Chouteau began at once the two-fold policy of 
expansion which led to the Supremacy of their trading com- 
pany. The objectives of this policy were, first, to win the con- 
fidence and allegiance of the Indians, their principal customers, 
and, second, to improve the physical conditions of their head- 
quarters post. 


17Ghent, Larly Far West, p. 36. 

18Thwaites, Early Western Travels, p. 147. Vol. 26. 
19Ghent, Harly Far West, p. 36. 

20Tbid. 
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Auguste Chouteau began to form friendships with the 
Indians, friendships which were to be followed by many others 
between the Chouteau family and Indians. He began to build 
up a reputation for integrity and wisdom which was to make 
the Chouteau name symbolical of leadership among both red 
men and white on the frontier. 

Lacléde devoted some time to establishing an estate for 
his family in St. Louis. He built an imposing house surround- 
ed by a masonry wall with loop holes and guard towers. He 
dammed a stream which ran through his estate and there built 
a gristmill. He supervised the construction of other buildings 
in the post and took an active part in the fur trade. But he 
did not live to enjoy for many years the fruits of his labors. In 
1778 he died at Arkansas Post. 

For nearly forty years the activities of the Chouteau fam- 
ily were directed by Auguste and Pierre Chouteau Sr. After 
Lacléde’s death, his St. Louis estate was bought by Auguste 
Chouteau, who retained it until his own death in 1829.7! Chou- 
teau enlarged the dam, making quite a lake.*? He built a larger 
mill and took further steps toward fortification. Pierre Chou- 
teau Sr. established an estate in St. Louis, also. An air of 
feudalism clung to these pretentious homes on the edge of the 
frontier. Here was born the other pair of brothers who were 
to hold sway over the trading interests of the Chouteaus. Au- 
guste Pierre was born on May 9, 1786, and Pierre Jr. on Jan- 
nary 19, 1789; 

By 1769 Auguste Chouteau’s influence over the Osages was 
recognized as is shown by a letter of that year written to 
him by De Villemont complaining of some depredations com- 
mitted on the latter’s property by some Osages.”* Between 
1765 and 1803 the Spaniards made various attempts to hold 
the Indians in check. Don Francisco Cruzat ordered Chouteau 
to make plans for better protection of St. Louis and in 1781 
this was done.24 In 1794 Auguste Chouteau proposed to the 
Spanish official, Carondelet, that he would build a fort as a 
protection from the Osages in return for the grant of a mon- 


21Thwaites, Harly Western Travels, Vol. 26, p. 163. 

22In 1853 this estate was sold to the Missouri and Pacific railroad 
company and the lake was drained. The Union Station and some manu- 
facturing plants now stand there. 

23Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, p. 18. 

24Thwaites, Harly Western Travels, Vol. 26, p. 114, n. 
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opoly on the Osage trade. Since the proposition required no 
expenditure of money on the part of the Spanish, Carondelet 
agreed. Choteau erected the fort at Halley’s Bluff in Missouri 
and named it Ft. Carondelet.2> His half-brother Pierre was 
left in charge. For eight years the Chouteaus held the mon- 
opoly on the Indian trade along the Osage and the Missouri 
rivers but in 1802 Spain gave the monoply to Manuel Lisa.?¢ 
At this point, the Chouteau influence with the Osages proved 
its worth. A large band of the Osages moved to the “Three 
Forks” in Arkansas Territory?” where Pierre Chouteau had a 
license to trade. Clermont was the leader of this band. 

When Louisiana Territory was sold to the United States 
there was considerable unrest among the leading French Cre- 
oles. They resented being handed to Spain and then to the 
United States without their own wishes being consulted. 
Thomas Jefferson had lived long enough on the edge of the 
frontier to appreciate this situation. He immediately set 
about conciliating the Creole leaders. In the summer of 1804 
he appointed four young men from this group to the newly 
established military academy at West Point. A. P. Chouteau, 
Charles Gratiot, Louis Lorimer Jr., and Pascal Vincent Bouis 
were the ones so honored. At the same time Jefferson ap- 
pointed Pierre Chouteau United States Indian Agent for 
upper Louisiana.?® 

A. P. Chouteau was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1806 with the rank of ensign in the 
United States Infantry. He served for a little while as aide- 
de-camp on the staff of General James Wilkinson. In 1807 he 
commanded a trading expedition up the Missouri river ac- 
companied by a military unit under Nathaniel Pryor. At this 
time young Chouteau was twenty-one years old. This Chou- 
teau-Pryor expedition was a direct outgrowth of the one led 
by Lewis and Clark. Pryor was attempting to escort safely 
home the Mandan chief, Shahaka, who had visited Washington 

25Apparently Ft. Carondelet was not kept in repair after the 
Chouteau trading interests were transferred to Arkansas Territory for 


Zebulon Montgomery Pike passed the site of the fort in 1806 and said no 
vestige of it remained. (M. M. Quaife ed., Southwestern Expedition of 
Z. M. Pike, p. 24.) 

26Ghent, Harly Far West, p. 73. 

27“Three Forks” refers to the confluence of the Verdigris, the 


Neosho (Grand), and the Arkansas rivers near the present Ft. Gibson, 
Oklahoma. 


28Ghent, p. 100. 
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at the request of the president and Lewis and Clark.*® Pryor’s 
purpose was defeated by the active hostility of the Sioux In- 
dians, but two years later Shahaka was safely returned to his 
people by an escort led by Pierre Chouteau Jr. who was then 
twenty years old.*° Thus by 1810 we see the younger Chouteau 
brothers taking an active part in family affairs but the older 
brothers are important factors for nearly two more decades. 

That the Chouteau fur trade was extensive by 1807 is 
shown by old Chicago records of that year showing the vast 
numbers of pelts which Auguste Chouteau had transported 
between Mt. Joliet and Chicago during the year.*? In 1809 the. 
_ Missouri Fur Company was organized at St. Louis by William 
Clark, Reuben Lewis, Manuel Lisa,?? the Chouteau brothers, 
and Andrew Henry. This company continued to exist under 
various heads until 1830.** Pierre Chouteau Jr. did not affili- 
ate with this company for some time. In 1813 he and Barth- 
olomew Berthold formed a partnership for fur trading. They 
remained independent until bought out by the American Fur 
Company with Pierre Chouteau Jr. as local manager.*‘ Pierre 
Chouteau Jr. was one of the greatest fur traders of his day. 
He was largely responsible for establishing many trading posts 
throughout the Missouri and Mississippi valleys. When John 
Jacob Astor disposed of his southern holdings they were pur- 
chased by Chouteau.*® Other business associates of Pierre 
Chouteau Jr. were Gen. Pratte, Cabbané, MacKenzie, Laidlaw 
and Lamont.%¢ 

Fur trading was the principal, but not the only, business 
interest of the Chouteaus. Pierre Chouteau Jr. spent the years 
from 1806 to 1808 at the lead mines of Julian Dubuque.*7 
About two years later Dubuque died and we find Auguste 
Chouteau settling the estate and advertising for sale the 
mining rights in the “Saukee and Fox” nations held by the 


29Ghent, Early Far West, p. 116. 

380Thwaites, Western Travels, Vol. Loy Ds tos tt 

31Quaife, M. M., Chicago and the Old Northwest, p. 289. 
; 32“TLisa built Ft. Lisa, said by some to be the first American trad- 
ing post on the upper rivers of the far west. It was in the Crow country 
at the mouth of the Bighorn river.” Branch, Westward, p. 30. 

33Thwaites, Vol. 5, p. 262. 

34Thwaites, Western Travels, Vol. 22, p. 235, n. 

357 bid. 

36Thwaites, Vol. 22, p. 378. 

37Thwaites, Vol. 22, p. 235, n. 
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late M. Dubuque.** The first distillery in St. Louis was estab- 
lished by Auguste Chouteau. A large land grant from the 
Spanish crown is said to have given him financial help in this 
enterprise.*® Auguste Chouteau was also president of the 
Bank of Missouri when it was organized in 1817.*° 

Lacléde and the elder Chouteau brothers had established 
the business of fur trading for the family. It remained for 
the younger brothers to expand it. They found their efforts 
at expansion hampered, not by lack of clients, nor by lack of 
products, but by lack of adequate transportation facilities. 

A. P. Chouteau and Jules de Munn tried to extend the 
Chouteau trading territory into the upper Platte and Arkansas 
river valleys and overland to Santa Fe. Early in 1815 
Chouteau’s party was returning east, well loaded with pelts 
from the mountains, when they were attacked by about two- 
hundred Indians.*! Chouteau was forced to take refuge on 
an island in the Arkansas near the present site of Ft. Dodge, 
Kansas. This place since has been called Chouteau’s Island.*? 
Later the same year the partners decided to try their luck with 
an overland trade expedition to Santa Fe. To sketch that story 
briefly, they were captured by the Spaniards who said they 
had no right to be trading in that Territory, they were put 
into prison in Santa Fe, subjected to many indignities but no 
bodily harm, and all their goods were confiscated.*? These 
were valued at $30,380.74, according to a letter written by 
Julius de Munn to Gov. Wm. Clark of Missouri Territory. This 
letter is dated November 25, 1817.44 After many years of 
litigation the claims of De Munn and Chouteau were settled 
in 1850. A. P. Chouteau had then been dead twelve years, but 
his partner had been dead only seven years. This ill-fated 
expedition ended efforts to establish an overland trading route 
to Santa Fe until after 1821. 

About 1820 A. P. Chouteau took charge of the family 
trading post on the Saline and made that his home for the rest 
of his life. He also had a post near the lower falls of the 


388Thwaites, Vol. 5, p. 253, n. 

39Thwaites, Vol. 14, p. 138, n. 

40Bennitt, History of Lowisiana Purchase Exposition, p. 47. 
41Foreman, Pioneer Days, p. 78. 

42Thwaites, Western Travels, Vol. 19, p. 185, n. 
43Thwaites, Vol. 15, p. 282, n. 

44Twitchell, ed., Old Santa Fe Magazine, Vol. I, p. 384. 
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Verdigris. Washington Irving describes in some detail his 
stop at this place which he refers to as the Osage Agency.*® 
Chouteau’s life on the Saline is one of the most romantic 
chapters in the annals of the family and we shall hear more 
about it when we take up the relations between the Chouteaus 
and the Indians. 

Pierre Chouteau Jr. was the first family patron of steam- 
boat transportation. Between 1809 and 1832 he made many 
trips up the upper Missouri and its branches, using pirogues, 
canoes and other primitive boats. He early saw the advan- 
tages of steam boat navigation in the western rivers and in 
1830 caused the Yellowstone to be built at Louisville.47 This 
ship left St. Louis on April 16, 1831, for its maiden voyage, 
which ended at the mouth of Bad River in South Dakotah on 
June 19. This vessel was the first of a large fleet, which, for 
the next thirty years, plied the waters of the northwest in the 
interest of the Chouteau fur trade.*8 

Success, and sometimes tragedy, followed this fleet. In 
1837 the St. Peter, owned by Pierre Chouteau and Peter Sarpy, 
was the unfortunate boat on which a smallpox epidemic broke 
out and from which the terrible epidemic spread so devastat- 
ingly among the Mandans.*® Pierre Chouteau sent runners 
ahead to warn the Indians and worked desperately to prevent 
the spread of the disease but, in spite of his precautions, one 
Mandan group was reduced from a population of 1700 to 31. 
Charles P. Chouteau inherited his father’s interest in water 
ways and river navigation. For many years he was master 
of various ships engaged in the Missouri trade. One of his 
best known vessels was the Spread Eagle, the vessel on which 
Father De Smet made several interesting voyages during the 
years between 1857 and 1863. 

We have traced briefly the fur trading achievements of 
the Chouteaus over a period of one-hundred years. During 


46Irving, Tour on the Prairies, p. 12. 


\ AS description of the “Yellowstone” is given by Chappell, P. E., 

A History of the Missouri River, Kansas State Historical Society Pub. 
Vole TX p282) 
: 48The following are the Chouteau boats which made the annual trips 
in the years indicated: Yellowstone, 1831-33; Assiniboine, 1833; Diana, 
1834; Antelope, 1835; Trapper, 1836-37; St. Peter, 1837; Elk, 1838; Platte, 
1839; Hmilie, 1840; Otter, 1841; Shawnee, 1842; Omega, 18438; Nimrod, 
1844; Iatan, 1845: St. Ange, 1851; Robert Campbell, 1853; Spread Eagle, 
1859-62; and Chippewa, 1861. Chappell, pp. 282-283. 


49Chappell, History of the Missouri River, p. 290. 
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these years many forts and trading posts were established in 
the interest of their enterprises. Before leaving this phase 
of our subject we shall mention some of these posts. There 
seem to have been more than twenty-five of these posts es- 
tablished. We have already mentioned Ft. Carondelet which 
was built during Spanish rule in St. Louis. In 1802 Clermont’s 
Osage band moved to the vicinity of the ‘Three Forks” in 
Arkansas Territory and here a post was set up. About 1806 
Pierre Chouteau is reported in the Grand Osage post near the 
present Kansas-Missouri line.®° Ft. Osage was built in 1808 
at the request of the Indians and the federal government,®! 
and in the following year Ft. Mandan was established when 
the trading company returned the Mandan chief, Shahaka, to 
his people.°? 

St. Louis is not the only great Missouri city which can 
point to the Chouteaus as its founders. In 1821 Chouteau’s 
Warehouse was built near the junction of the Kansas and 
Missouri rivers and five years later was moved a few miles 
to a more favorable location, which is the site of the present 
Kansas City. Francis or Francois Chouteau was the first 
manager of this post. Frederick Chouteau’s post in the pres- 
ent Douglas county, Kansas, was moved in 1830 to the site of 
the present Valencia, on Mission Creek.®? Ft. Union was built 
in 1828 by Kenneth MacKenzie, then in command of the upper 
division of the American Fur Company.** George Catlin refers 
to Ft. Union, the Chouteau establishment at the mouth of the 

- Yellowstone. He was a guest at this fort in 1832 and has given 
us the following description of it: 
“The American Fur Company have a post here, 

a substantial fort, 300 feet square with bastions and 

ordnance—we approached under continued roar of 

cannon for one-half hour.’’®° 

It is interesting to note what stocks of goods were ordered 
for the post at Ft. Union in 1840 by Pierre Chouteau. 

“6000 pairs French Blankets 
300 North West English guns 


50Drake, S. A., Making of the Great West, p. 198. 
51Thwaites, Vol. 16, p. 275. 

52Ghent, p. 120. 

538Greene, A. R., The Kansas River—Its Navigation, p. 321. 
54Branch, HW. D., Hunting the Buffalo, p. 90. 

55Catlin, North American Indian, Vol. I, p. 15. 
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300 dozen butcher knives 

9000 pounds of blue and white chalk beads 
500 pounds of ‘Pigeon Egg Beads’ 

A quantity of English cloth.’® 

Beginning about 1828, Cyprian Chouteau had a post, 
among the Shawnees and Delawares, on the Kansas river 
opposite the present site of Muncie. In 1842 Fremont’s expe- 
dition started out from that point.®? In fact, the Chouteau 
posts contributed a great deal to the opening up of this new 
territory, by acting as a supply depot for caravans and expe- 
ditions going farther west. 

The Chouteau posts on the Saline and the Verdigris were 
about thirty-five miles apart and it was in this locality, as we 
have seen, that A. P. Chouteau spent the last twenty years of 
his life. His Osage family made their home at the estate on 
the Saline. During enforced absences of Chouteau at the 
Agency on the Verdigris, affairs on the Saline were left in 
charge of his cousin, P. Milicour Papin, as is shown in a 
correspondence carried on between these two in the years 
1820 to 1825.58 

On the upper Missouri river the Chouteaus built Ft. Te- 
cumseh which was destroyed by floods. In 1831 and 1832 they 
replaced this fort with Ft. Pierre erected a few miles above its 
predecessor. This second fort was named in honor of Pierre 
Chouteau Jr. who christened it in the summer of 1832. In 1855 
this fortification was sold to the United States government 
for use in the Sioux wars. In 1859 the fur company erected. 
new Ft. Pierre, near the present city of Pierre, S. D. This 
was abandoned in 1863 and the company’s goods moved to 
Ft. Sully, a government post.5? 

In 1835 Camp Holmes on the Canadian was set up for 
trading but in 1837 the equipment there was moved to Chou- 
teau Springs®’ near the present town of Purcell, Oklahoma. 
In addition to the forts and trading posts which we have 
already mentioned in connection with the Chouteau commer- 
cial interests, we find Forts Sarpy, Benton, Berthold and Lisa. 

As we have already seen, the Chouteaus were people of 


56Branch, Hunting the Buffalo, p. 100. 

57Thwaites, Harly Western Travels, Vol. 22, p. 251, n. 

58Foreman, Pioneer Days, pp. 80-84. 

59Thwaites, Early Western Travels, Vol. 22, p. 315, n. 

60Mooney, Kiowa Calendar, 17th Report Bureau Ethnology, p. 171-262. 
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considerable versatility and had outstanding ability in com- 
mercial enterprises. They built towns, erected forts, instituted 
new systems of transportation, and they created great for- 
tunes. But this shows us only one side of their character. They 
were also skilled in diplomacy. Not only did they use this 
talent in dealing with the Indians, but they associated with 
many leading white men of their day. This other side of the 
Chouteau history will form the subject of our next paper. 


HISTORIC PLACES ON THE OLD STAGE LINE FROM 
FORT SMITH TO RED RIVER 


By MURIEL H. WRIGHT 


For one who will follow the traces of the old stage line 
road from Fort Smith to Red River, bearing in mind the part 
it had in the history of Oklahoma and other sections of the 
Southwest, there still lingers something of the spirit of Indian 
Territory days. With the exception of a few detours, which 
also pass through interesting country, the worn traces of the 
old stage line, especially between Fort Smith and Stringtown, 
parallel the country roads most of the way today. These 
roads are good, except during extreme spells of bad weather, 
making a trip over them worth while not only for the historical 
interest but also for the glimpses of forests and prairies, 
mountains and streams still as fair in their unspoiled beauty 
as when the first pioneers saw them. 

From Fort Smith the route extends southwest by way of 
present Spiro, Latham, Red Oak, Wilburton, old Mountain 
Station, Ti Valley, Wesley, Stringtown, to Atoka. Southwest 
from Atoka the old road is closed but there is comparatively 
easy access to historic places in the region southwest of that 
point—Old Boggy Depot, Nail’s Crossing on Blue, Fort Mc- 
Culloch, Fort Washita, Carriage Point, and the two ferries 
on Red River in Southwestern Bryan County, Rock Bluff and 
Colbert’s. If a straight edge is placed on a map of South- 
eastern Oklahoma between the site of Fort Smith and that 
of Old Boggy Depot, it will be seen that the route of the old 
trail deviates little from such a line. It should be specially 
noted that the good roadbeds in the valleys, shallow crossings 
on the larger streams and easy passes through the outlying 
ridges of the San Bois and the Winding Stair Mountains lay 
along this same line, which made it the best and the most 
direct route for travel from Fort Smith across the Choctaw 
and the Chickasaw country to Red River and points southwest. 
So it was a natural trailway undoubtedly followed by the 
native Indian tribes and by visitors to the country lying be- 
tween the Arkansas and Canadian and the Red rivers long 
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before the first permanent settlements were established in that 
region.! 

In the beginnings of recorded history of Oklahoma, the 
road first came into prominence when it was traveled by the 
Chickasaws on their long journey in 1837-9 from their an- 
cient homelands east of the Mississippi River to their new 
country in the Indian Territory.2, The Choctaw Agency or 
Skullyville, the first stop on the trail west of Fort Smith and 
across the Choctaw border, came into prominence at the be- 
ginning of the Choctaw immigration in 1831. Boggy Depot, 
or “the Depot on Boggy” as it was sometimes called, was 
established in 1838 as the western terminus of the trail, a sta- 
tion from which commissary supplies were issued to the im- 
migrating Chickasaws. The first log cabin was erected on 
this site in the fall of 1837, by Cyrus Harris, afterward gov- 
ernor of the Chickasaw Nation for several terms.? 

Throughout the years the portion of the trail between 
Fort Smith and Clear Boggy River was generally known as 
the Fort Smith-Boggy Depot Road. With the establishment 
of Fort Washita in 1842 as a permanent military post and the 
extension of the road to that point, it was also sometimes 
called the Fort Smith-Fort Washita Road. The road struck 
 ‘1'The writer made two extended field trips along many of the old 
trails in Hastern Oklahoma in 1930: (1) accompanying Mr. and Mrs. J. ‘Vic 
Bryce, of Oklahoma City, to points in Eastern and Southern Oklahoma, in- 


cluding historic places on portions of the Fort Smith-Boggy Depot Road 
and the Texas Road; (2) accompanying Mr. J. B. Wright, of McAlester, 


Bois Town to Skullyville, and returning along the old Fort Smith-Boggy 
Depot Road from the last mentioned place to Stringtown. The results of 
these field trips were compiled by the writer in a book of views with his- 
torical notes now in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, in 
1931. The writer also personally interviewed (in 1922-4) a number of 
early day citizens who had traveled over the road between Colbert’s 
Ferry and Fort Smith both before and after the period of the Civil War. 
Among these old timers who have since passed on were Mrs. Sarah B. 
Harlan, of Caddo: Mr. Emerson Folsom, of Atoka and Durant; and Mr, 


crossings on the Fourche Maline, Gaines Creek, Brushy, Little Boggy, on 
to the future site of the Depot. This trail became known as the Fort 
Smith-Bogey Depot Road and was the same route followed by the Over- 
land stages at a later date. 


8“Old Boggy Depot” by Muriel H. Wright, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
WAL Wes Ifo), SI March, 1927, 
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the Texas Road about a mile north of present Stringtown, 
in Atoka County; thence the two roads merged to Red River. 
The line of the Texas Road from the crossing of the Cana- 
dian, south of present Eufaula, was established after the 
founding of Fort Washita. Before that, the Texas Road out of 
Fort Gibson followed the old Leavenworth Trail, crossing 
the Canadian at the mouth of Little River, in Hughes County. 
Thus, for travelers both from the north and the east toward 
Fort Washita, the crossing on Little (or North) Boggy, about 
two miles southwest of present Stringtown was an important 
point. A. W. Geary, an intermarried Choctaw, established his 
residence, an extensive farm, and other improvements here 
at an early date. After the construction of the M. K. & T. 
Railroad in 1872, from north to south across the Indian Ter- 
ritory (following approximately the Texas Road), that por- 
tion of the stage line between Fort Smith and Stringtown, 
where it struck the new railroad, was known as “the Fort 
Smith-Stringtown Road.” 

At this point in our story, it should be noted that both 
the Chickasaws and the Choctaws had long known the ad- 
vantages of having permanent highways through their do- 
mains. With the establishment of the famous Natchez Trace 
(1802) out of Nashville, Tennessee, through the two nations 
to Natchez, Mississippi Territory, and the opening up of other 
highways in that region, a number of enterprising citizens 
among the Chickasaws and the Choctaws established their 
residences along them not only for the benefits to be gained 
from the traffic and travel that would pass their doors but 
also to have an easy access to ports of trade for the products 
of their own farms. Among these prominent Indian Families 
who had their homes on the early day highways in Mississippi 
were the Colberts, Loves, Folsoms, McKinneys, Holsons, Small- 
woods, LeFlores, Juzons, Nails, Perrys, Harkins, McCurtains, 
and Pusleys. 

In the Indian Territory, Boggy Depot was the converging 
point for several trails to different points west and south. 
The road to Red River, or the Texas Road, extended in a 


4“The California Mail Route Through Oklahoma” by Grant Foreman, 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. a i contains the interesting de- 
scription of W. L. Ormsby, special correspondent of the New York Herald, 
of his trip through the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations ORStHP first Butter- 
field stage to San Francisco from Tipton, Missouri, in 1858. 
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southwestern direction via Nail’s Crossing on Blue, thence 
by way of Carriage Point to Rock Bluff Ferry, near Preston, 
Texas, whose history as a part of the annals of the republic 
and state extends back over a period of almost a century. Even 
before that time the Rock Bluff marked the crossing of an 
old Indian trail on Upper Red River and, in 1849, the return 
route of Captain Randolph B. Marcy’s expedition from Santa 
Fe to Fort Smith.® 

Not long after 1846, James Tyson, of North Carolina, 
whose wife was Charlotte Love, daughter of Henry Love of 
the Chickasaw Nation, owned a ferry at Rock Bluff. Al- 
ready well-to-do as a slave owner, James Tyson’s wealth in- 
creased from the proceeds of his ferry and from the pro- 
ducts of his extensive plantation that lay in the low valley 
opposite Rock Bluff, on the north side of Red River in the 
Chickasaw Nation (now Oklahoma). One day in talking to 
a party of Mormons who were traveling through the Indian 
Territory on their way to Utah, Mr. Tyson learned there were 
a number of carpenters among them. Finding them anxious 
to make expenses and save money by plying their trade as 
they traveled along, he engaged them to build a residence for 
him about two miles from his ferry. They proved themselves 
skilled artisans for when Mr. Tyson’s home was completed, it 
exhibited the finest workmanship, walls of heavy, hand hewed 
logs closely fitted at the corners, and hand dressed flooring and 
other finishings. The house was two stories in height facing 
west, tall stone chimneys standing at either of its gable ends, 
and a hall leading from the front door past two large rooms 
on either side to the two-story wing extending in an L to the 


5Captain R. B. Marcy, U. S. A., was commandant of an escort that 
accompanied a wagon train of California immigrants west from Fort 
Smith across the Indian Territory in 1849. The report of this outward 
and return journey appeared in the Report of the Secretary of War for 
1850. Captain Marcy stated that two miles west of Skullyville were the 
forks of three roads: the left hand road was to Fort Washita; the right 
hand, to Edward’s Trading House and Fort Holmes on Little River in the 
Creek Nation; the middle road was followed by the California wagon 
train. This middle trail was known from that time as the California 
Trail. West of Skullyville, this middle trail crossed the San Bois near 
the present site of Kinta, continuing north of the San Bois Mountains 
approximately by way of (a little to the south of) present Quinton, 
Featherstone, McAlester, and the village of Gerty. Thence on west the 
California Trail coursed the south side of the Canadian River. Locally, 
the California Trail out of Skullyville on to Perryville was called the 
“Perryville Road.” After McAlester was founded, it was known as the 
“McAlester Road” by those who traveled west from Skullyville. 
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rear. Mrs. Tyson herself took great interest in her new home, 
planting flowering shrubs and trees around it. For many years 
it was known as the most substantial and beautiful place in 
that section of the country not only by the neighboring plant- 
ers but also by travelers along the Texas Road passing within 
a few yards of the front door. 

After the death of Mr. Tyson, in 1857, his wealthy widow, 
fine looking and respected for her dignity and character, mar- 
ried Nathan Coffee, of Preston. Upon his death a short time 
later, Mrs. Coffee undertook the management of her own 
affairs in which she proved herself a capable business woman. 
She was rich in slaves, the quarters, some distance to the rear 
of her residence, being a little village in itself, with its main 
street lined on either side by a row of log cabins where scores 
of negro slaves laughed and sang and played after their day’s 
work was done. Large herds of cattle and horses belonging 
to Mrs. Coffee ranged the woods and prairies on either side of 
the Lower Washita River. Today one can stand on an em- 
inence on the Texas side of Red River above the Rock Bluff 
and gain a sweeping view of the beautiful valley across the 
river, in present Bryan County. Such a view takes in that 
portion of the Red River Valley in Oklahoma, now known as 
the “Coffee Bend Country,” recalling the days when Charlotte 
Love (Tyson) Coffee ruled its fortunes.’ 

During the days of the Texas Republic, Preston below the 
mouth of the Washita, in Texas, and near the Rock Bluff, was 
the trading and social center for a wide stretch of country on 
both sides of the river, including the Chickasaw plantations 
as far down as the mouth of Island Bayou. With the discovery 
of gold in California in 1849, traffic and travel was diverted 
from Preston to Sherman, the county seat of Grayson County, 
Texas. A few years later, increasing emigration crossed Red 
River at Colbert’s Ferry, located almost due north of Sherman 


6Information from Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, of Oklahoma City, erand- 
daughter, of Mrs. Charlotte Love Tyson. 

7Nathan Coffee was probably a brother of William Coffee who had 
located a trading house at the site of Preston (Fort Preston), Texas. It is 
said that William Coffee came down from Fort Gibson to that location 
in 1834. This was the same year that the Leavenworth Expendition set 
out from Fort Gibson for the Wichita Village by way of the Lower 
Washita to the Upper Red River Country. The bend of the river at the 
Rock Bluff on the Texas side was first known as Coffee’s Bend. In later 
Texas history, however, it was referred to as Preston Bend. 
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and about six miles, by the meanders of the river, below Rock 
Bluff. 

Increase in trade accompanying heavy emigration south- 
west, the location of Fort Arbuckle as a permanent military 
post west of Fort Washita, and the settlement of the bound- 
ary dispute between the Choctaw and the Chickasaw nations 
by the Treaty of 1855, were all contributary causes for the 
establishment of a number of new postoffices in the Chickasaw 
Nation and in the southern and western parts of the Choctaw 
Nation during the ’fifties. Mail was delivered by local and 
star routes out of Fort Smith to most of these points. 

The third week in September, 1858, saw the first mail 
coach of the Butterfield Stage Line dashing down the Fort 
Smith-Boggy Depot Road, on its way with the mail from St. 
Louis to San Francisco. The plan for the regular delivery of 
mail between these two points had been perfected in the grant- 
ing of a subsidy of $600,000, under an Act of Congress in 
1857, to the Overland Mail Company, of which John Butter- 
field, the veteran mail route promoter, was president. The 
route selected out of Tipton, Missouri, the railroad terminus 
at that time, was south to Fort Smith, Arkansas, thence 192 
miles across Southeastern Indian Territory to Colbert’s Ferry 
on Red River, continuing by way of Sherman southwest to El 
Paso, and on west to California. As the mail had to be de- 
livered in record time under contract, travel continued day and 
night over the old trail through the Indian Territory southwest 
to Red River, the most direct and accessible road out of Fort 
Smith by way of McDaniel’s Crossing on Brazil Creek, “The 
Narrows” on Upper Brazil Creek, Riddle’s Crossing on the 
Fourche Maline, the mountain pass leading to Pusley’s Cross- 
ing on Gaines Creek, present Ti and Pounds valleys, the upper 
courses of Brushy and McGee creeks, Geary’s Crossing on 
Little (North) Boggy, Davis Crossing on Middle (Muddy) 
Boggy, Boggy Depot Crossing on Clear Boggy, Nail’s Crossing 
on Blue, thence southwest by the prairie country past the head 
of Island Bayou and on to Colbert’s Ferry. 

Previous to running the first Butterfield stage, arrange- 
ments had been made with Indian citizens living on or near 
this road in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations to maintain 

8Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People, by Thoburn and 


Wright, Vol. I, pp. 283-4; The Overland Mail by Leroy R. Hafen, pp. 79-99: 
also, see Appendix A. ‘ 
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stands where teams could be quickly changed at regular in- 
tervals, according to the same plan of operating stage lines in 
the States. Only through mail and passengers were carried 
on the Butterfield stages between St. Louis and San Francisco. 
(A bag of mail from Memphis was taken on at Fort Smith 
to be delivered to San Francisco.)® At the time the Butter- 
field Company began operating its California mail coaches, 
contracts were pending in the Postoffice Department at Wash- 
ington with regard to local and star routes running out of 
Fort Smith to points in the Indian Territory and North Texas. 
These facts are important in recounting the history of the 
Butterfield Line through the Indian Territory and North 
Texas, since some persons have thought these advertisements 
had to do with the Overland Mail, leading them to draw their 
conclusions as to the probable location of the stage stations 
en route through the Choctaw country. 

Laws had been passed by the Chickasaw Legislature and 
the Choctaw General Council requiring a designated number 
of days of work on the public highways, from citizens of the 
respective nations. However, since the total Indian popula- 
tion approximated only 24,000 persons living in the 18,220 
square miles of territory (south of the Arkansas and Can- 
adian rivers as far west as Chickasha), it was a physical im- 
possibility to maintain good roads in such an extensive area. 
Neither was there a system of taxation nor any regular funds 


9A copy of the official list of Butterfield Stations operating in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations in 1858 was furnished the writer in 
correspondence with Mr. R. P. Conkling, of El Paso, Texas, who had 
written in the late fall of 1931 seeking information as to the location of 
Pusley’s Stand and other sites in the Choctaw Nation. Mr. Conkling has 
made an exhaustive and thorough study of the whole Butterfield Stage 
Line from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast, the results of his 
efforts to appear at an early date in a volume containing the story of 
this interesting subject. Also consult Appendix A. 

No doubt there were changes and improvements made in the 
stations after the running of the first coaches. Dr. Leroy R. Hafen in his 
“Overland Mail,” (Arthur H. Clarke Company) pp. 96-7, stated: “The 
line was equipped at first with the famous Concord spring wagons, cap- 
able of carrying conveniently four passengers and their baggage and five 
or six hundred pounds of mail matter. Later more commodious coaches 
were used, which carried six to nine inside and one to ten outside 
passengers. The team usually consisted of four horses or mules, but 
upon the more difficult stretches additional animals were attached. Most 
of the horses were mustangs, ‘wild as deer, and as active as antelope.’ 
They were all shod and branded O. M. (Overland Mail). Stations were 
maintained at intervals of from eight to twenty-five miles. At first there 
were some drives of forty or fifty miles without change of teams, but 
these were reduced until the average drive was between ten and 


fifteen miles.” 
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in the two nations to be expended exclusively on the construc- 
tion and maintenance of good roads, even along the main 
traveled trails. Therefore, the plan of allowing the operation 
of Toll gates was adopted, just as roads in the States were 
maintained in many instances.1° Toll gate privileges were 
granted under legislative action to those Indian citizens who 
guaranteed to construct and maintain bridges and turnpikes 
over the larger streams and along the more difficult portions 
of the roads. The operation of its California stages by the 
Butterfield Company through the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
country was of such importance that the Council and the Legis- 
lature of each nation, respectively, granted eight of these 
privileges along the road from Fort Smith to Red River. The 
rates of toll in each instance, as granted by the Choctaw 
Council, were as follows: 

“For each four wheeled wagon, or other vehicle, drawn 
by four or more horses, mules, or oxen with driver, the sum 
of Fifty cents; For each four wheeled wagon, or other vehicle, 
drawn by one or two horses, mules or oxen, the sum of Twenty- 
five cents; For each man and horse, the sum of Ten cents; 
and for each animal in every drove of cattle, horses, mules, 
hogs, or sheep, One cent.” 


10Under a law passed by the General Council of the Choctaw Nation 
in 1854, all free males between the ages of eighteen and fifty years and 
all United States citizens—licensed mechanics and merchants—living in 
the Nation were required to work six days out of every year on the 
public roads or pay a fine of fifty cents a day. The proceeds of such sums 
were placed in the hands of respective county judges to be used for 
county purposes. All school teachers and farmers belonging to the 
different institutions in the Nation, students in the schools, and doctors 
were exempt from working on the roads. County judges should appoint 
two competent men out of each county to mark any new road that was 
necessary. Section 2, of this road law, stated further, “That it shall be 
the duty of the county judges to notify the people of their respective 
counties by any light-horse man, at least five days before the time for 
working on the roads, who, with their axes, hoes and other utensils that 
may be necessary for the work, shall so work.” 

Under a law of the Chickasaw Legislature passed in 1857, all citizens 
of the Chickasaw Nation between the ages of sixteen and fifty years and 
all licensed merchants and white men in the Nation were required to work 
six days on the public roads or pay a fine of fifty cents a day, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for county purposes. Any person owning two male 
slaves of lawful age was required to send one to work on the road. All 
licensed preachers and school teachers residing in the Nation were exempt 
from road work. All matters pertaining to the public roads were in the 
hands of the county judges of the respective counties, such as appointing 
overseers for road work; notifying the people ahead of time to bring 
axes, grubbing hoes, and spades at the appointed time for work; and 
appointing two persons to mark out new roads upon the presentation of 
petitions signed by the citizens of any community. 
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The following persons were granted tollgate privileges in 
the regular sessions of the Choctaw Council at Boggy Depot in 
1858 and 1859, to extend over a period of six years in each 
case :14 

(1) Washington McDaniel and Charles M. James were 
granted the privilege of erecting a bridge on “Bayouzil Creek” 
(Brazil Creek) and establishing a tollgate near their place 
of residence on the road from Fort Smith to Boggy Depot. 
(Approved October 27, 1858.) 

(2) William Holloway was granted the privilege of con- 
structing a turnpike road and establishing a tollgate near his 
residence at “The Narrows” on “the public road in this Nation 
leading from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Fort Washita in the 
Chickasaw country.” (Approved October 21, 1858.) This 
turnpike was through The Narrows on upper Brazil Creek, 
about two miles northeast of present Red Oak, in Latimer 
County. Holloway’s residence was on the road some distance 
east of the pass itself. 

(3) Captain John Riddle was granted the privilege of 
erecting a bridge across the Fourche Maline near his place of 
residence and establishing a tollgate at that point, on “the 
road leading from Fort Smith to Boggy Depot.” (Approved 
October 21, 1858.) John Riddle was born in Mississippi in 
1809. He was the descendant of a Virginian who had mar- 
ried a full-blood Choctaw woman and settled in the Nation at 
an early day. Their daughter Mary, reported to have been 
a very beautiful girl, married John Walker, also a Virginian. 
They in turn were the ancestors of Governor Tandy Walker, 
of Skullyville, who was therefore a relative of Captain John 
Riddle. In 1831, the Riddles and the Walkers lived in the 
Northeastern (Mosholatubbi’s) District of the nation east of 
the Mississippi River, on the highway a few miles from 
Demopolis, Alabama. Captain John Riddle had been educated 
at the Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky, and was a prominent 
leader among his people in the Indian Territory, serving not 
only as a member of the Council for several terms but also 
holding other important positions. In 1858, his residence was 
on the west side of the Fourche Maline in Gaines County, 
Choctaw Nation, a little over two miles east of Wilburton 


11Session Laws of the General Council of the Choctaw Nation for 
1858 and 1859, published in pamphlet form. 
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and just east of Lutie, in Latimer County. The site of Riddle 
Station was near the old cemetery to the south of the present 
highway, on the side of the hill a few hundred yards west of 
the Fourche Maline. 

(4) A. W. Geary was granted the privilege of erecting 
a bridge and establishing a tollgate near his residence at the 
crossing of Little (North) Boggy on the “road leading from 
Fort Smith to Boggy Depot.” (Approved October 21, 1858.) 
This location has been previously mentioned. Mr. Geary was 
an inter-married Choctaw, his wife being Lucy Juzon, a sister 
of Mrs. Eliza Ann Juzon Flack who lived at that fime south 
of crossing on Muddy Boggy, the present site of Atoka.!2 

(5) James D. Davis was granted the privilege of erect- 
ing a bridge and establishing a tollgate at his residence on 
Middle (Muddy) Boggy on the road from Fort Smith to Boggy 
Depot. (Approved October 26, 1858.) The Davis bridge was 
on the same site or near the present highway bridge across 
Muddy Boggy at Atoka. James Davis was an intermarried 
Choctaw, who took an active interest in affairs in the Nation 
during his life time. 


(6) The heirs of the late William R. Guy were granted 


12“De Juzan” (or Juzon) was the name of an aid of Chevalier De 
Noyon, an officer in the French troops commanded by the famous Bien- 
ville. Both De Juzan and De Noyon fell in the Battle of Ackia between 
the French and the Chickasaw Indians on May 26, 1736. Ackia was the 
name of a strongly fortified Chickasaw village located about twenty-five or 
thirty miles west of the site which later became known as Cotton Gin 
Port, Mississippi. The fact that a British flag floated over the village of 
Ackia during the battle, in which the French were defeated, indicated 
an alliance between the English and the Chickasaws. The Choctaw 
Indians were the allies of the French. Mrs. Lucy Geary and Mrs. Eliza 
Ann Flack were sisters of Pierre Juzon, a notable Choctaw, of French 
descent who attended the Choctaw Academy, Kentucky, in the later 1820’s, 
where he was esteemed by his teachers and classmates for his personality 
and ability. Pierre Juzon was elected chief of the Pushmataha District, 
Choctaw Nation (in Oklahoma), in 1838, serving in that position until 
his death in 1841. It may be noted in passing that the fifth signer of the 
Treaty of Doaks Stand in Mississippi, in 1820, was “James Hanizon.” It 
seems to the writer that “Hanizon” was a misspelling of the name “Juzon.” 
In 1823, missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions established a school at a Mr. Juzon’s residence, eighty-five miles 
southeast of Mayhew, Mississippi, on the old Mobile Road. This Mr. Juzon 
was the father of Pierre Juzon. While Pierre was attending the Choctaw 
Academy in 1828, a number of students in the institution joined the 
“Methodist and the Baptist Societies.” Mrs. Lucy Ann Juzon Flack was 
one of the pioneers in Baptist Church work in Oklahoma. (see text). 
(For lists of students who attended the Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky, 
the writer has consulted “The Choctaw Academy,’ by Mrs. Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, appearing in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 4 
[December, 1928], and Vol. X, No. I [March, 1932]). 
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the privilege of erecting a bridge across Clear Boggy and 
establishing a tollgate near their mill on the Fort Smith road 
about a mile east of Boggy Depot. (Approved October 26, 
1858.) After settling at that place as assistant agent in the 
Chickasaw immigration in 1837-9, Mr. Guy had married Jane 
McGee, of the Chickasaw Nation. He set up his mill on Clear 
Boggy during the early ’forties and was the first postmaster 
at the Depot in 1849, where he also kept an inn for many years. 

(7) Silas Pusley was granted the privilege of erecting 
a bridge and establishing a tollgate on Gaines Creek near his 
residence. (Approved October 22, 1859.) Silas Pusley was 
the son of Calvin Pusley. The latter was the son of Captain 
George Pusley, who, before the Civil War, lived in the vicinity 
of what was afterward known as Mountain Station, on the 
Fort Smith-Boggy Depot Road. Before he emigrated west, 
Captain Pusley lived on the Natchez Trace, in Mississippi, 
where he cultivated a farm of fifty acres and made extensive 
improvements for that early day. He was one of the Choctaw 
commissioners who signed the treaty with the Chickasaws in 
1837, under the terms of which the Chickasaws moved west 
and made their homes in the Choctaw country. The district 
blacksmith shop of Musholatubbee District (the First District 
in the Choctaw Nation, West) was located at Captain George 
Pusley’s place until 1850. Captain Pusley’s three sons, Calvin, 
Nicholas, and Narras, all lived near the Gaines Creek crossing, 
southwest of present Wilburton, near the present site of 
Higgins, in Latimer County. What is known today as the 
“old Pusley place” is just south of this crossing. A small 
branch of Gaines Creek near the farm still bears the name of 
“Pusley Creek.” Worn ruts of the former stage line road, 
an old well, a portion of an old log house, and the Pusley family 
burial ground can still be seen on this farm. Some of the 
older graves are unmarked, others have marble tombstones 
bearing the names of Pusleys and Seeleys. The graves of 

13Information from Mr. Lyman Pusley, grandson of George Pusley. 
Other sons of George Pusley were Edmund and Bill. Edmund was the 
father of Lyman and lived near the present site of Indianola, in present 
Pittsburg County. Bill Pusley lived on Caney Boggy Creek on the road 
leading from Perryville tc Fort Arbuckle and Fort Sill. On some old 
maps Bill Pusley’s is called “Purcley,” there being several misspellings 
of the name that may be cited, including “Pussey” and “Pursley. Ac- 
cording to information from Mr. Emerson Folsom, there was also a 


ee i i cas twenty-five 
“Pygley Place” on the Fort Gibson Road (ie., Texas Road) 
miles Feit of present McAlester, just before crossing the Canadian 
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Narras Pusley (died 1887, aged 48 years) and of Eastman 
Pusley (died 1899) are covered with ruins of little grave- 
houses, showing that interment was made according to the 
old time Indian custom. 

Of the above list, Holloways, Riddle’s, Pusley’s, and 
Geary’s were operated as Butterfield stations, there being 
twelve stations in the Indian Territory, varying little from 
an average of sixteen miles apart. Readings of distances be- 
tween these stage stations, taken with a viameter on one of 
the wheels of the first stage between St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco almost seventy-five years ago, still tally with those taken 
by a speedometer of an automobile over the old route today. 
In addition, to the above stations, the official Butterfield list 
gave the names of Walker, Trahern, Blackburn, Waddell, 
Boggy Depot, Nail’s Crossing, Fisher’s Stand (in the vicinity 
of what is now known as Carriage Point), and Colbert’s 
Ferry.14 

Walker’s Station was at Skullyville, about a mile and a 
quarter east of present Spiro and fifteen miles west of Fort 
Smith. Governor Tandy Walker’s residence, where he kept 
the stage stand, was the old Choctaw Agency house. From 
available information at this writing, it was erected for Major 
Francis W. Armstrong, superintendent in the removal of the 
Indians west of the Mississippi and Choctaw agent from 
1831-35. 

Trahern’s Station was the residence of James N. Trahern. 
The ruins of a well built, hewed log house are pointed by local 
residents as the Trahern place, about one and a quarter miles 
southeast of the site of present Latham, in LeFlore County. 
James N. Trahern was born in Mississippi in 1808, his family 
being prominent among those of Choctaw descent. He, also, 


14The name “Carriage Point” appears to have been applied to that 
location early in the ’sixties. It is four miles west and a little south of 
Durant, in Bryan County. 


15From 1857 to 1860, what was known as the Skullyville Constitution 
was in force in the Choctaw Nation. This document provided for drastic 
changes in the former government of the Nation to which the Choctaws 
seriously objected. Under this new constitution, there was only one 
executive at the head of the Nation, styled “governor,” instead of the 
time honored custom of three district chiefs, which had been incorporated 
in the former constitution. Such opposition arose to the Skullyville 
Constitution that Alfred Wade, who had been elected to the position of 
governor, resigned, Tandy Walker, president of the Senate taking his 
position. In 1860, the Choctaws adopted another constitution which re- 
mained in force in that nation until 1906. 
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attended the Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky. After mak- 
ing his home in the Indian Territory, he was said to have 
served longer as county judge of Skullyville County, Choctaw 
Nation, than any other citizen. 

According to the official list of stations in the Indian 
Territory, Blackburn’s was seventeen miles from Pusley’s. 
This location on the Fort Smith-Boggy Depot Road was about 
six miles Southeast of present Blanco, in Pittsburg County, 
and east of the Colbert crossing on Brushy Creek. By the 
side of the present country road, a few hundred yards east 
of the crossing on Brushy are a number of old graves some 
of which are inclosed by sand stone walls. About a half mile 
northeast of this burial ground, the traces of the stage line 
run past an old house site near Elm Creek (formerly Wilson’s 
Creek ?), said to have been the location of old Blackburn’s 
Station. Blackburn was an inter-married Choctaw. After 
the Civil War, he also had a ranch place on or near the present 
town of Kiowa, in Pittsburg County. 

Waddell’s was reported to have been sixteen miles from 
Blackburn’s, the latter point on the Fort Smith-Boggy Depot 
Road would be on or near the present site of Wesley, in North- 
eastern Atoka County. Two miles west of Wesley to the north 
side of the road, near the head of McGee Creek, is an old hewed 
log house, now known as the Beale Place. This site would 
have been thirteen miles from Geary’s Station at the crossing 
of Little (or North) Boggy. The Beale place was the location 
of a stage stand after the War, mention of which is made later 
in this article.*¢ 

Travelling south and west from Boggy Depot, stages 


16It is interesting to note that one of the organizers of the famous 
Pony Express, which supplanted the operations of the Butterfield Com- 
pany in 1861, was named William Waddell. The writer has been unable 
to find any citizen of the Choctaw or Chickasaw nations, bearing that 
name. William Waddell, of the Pony Express company, was a member 
of the North Carolina family of Waddells that furnished a number of 
leaders well known in history. He was friendly with the Cherokees liv- 
ing in North Carolina and was personally acquainted with some of the 
leading men of the Cherokee Nation. He visited in the Cherokee Nation, 
West, (in Oklahoma) and is said to have liked the country. In 1856 
or 1857, a cousin, Walter Waddell of New York State, joined him in 
some of his business enterprises in the West before the organization of 
the Pony Express. Walter Waddell later went to Oregon and was thought 
to have been lost on a steamer bound for San Francisco in about 1859. 
It is quite probable that he or his cousin, William, was directly interested 
in the “Waddell Station” on the Butterfield Stage Line. After the Civil 
War, this station was known as Rogers’ Station. The owner was John 
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arrived at Nail’s Crossing, the story of which holds a large 
place in recounting the history of that section of the Choctaw 
Nation. Jonathan Nail had set up a mill at this crossing on 
Blue River early in the ’forties, later erecting a handsome 
residence, a large store, and a tollbridge near the mill. A 
number of his fine farms and his large cattle ranch were in 
the same vicinity. The Nail family was prominent among the 
Choctaws. 

Passing Fisher’s, located north of the head of Island 
Bayou, the stages traveled thirteen miles to Colbert’s Ferry. 
Frank (B. F.) Colbert had located here in the early ’forties 
and had become one of the wealthiest citizens in the Chickasaw 
Nation as a planter and ranchman. During the regular ses- 
sion of the Chickasaw Legislature, held at ‘Tishomingo City” 
in 1858, the House granted him the privilege of establishing a 
ferry across Red River near his residence. The wording of 
this act was as follows :!7 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Chicka- 

saw Nation, That B. F. Colbert is hereby authorized 

to open and keep up a ferry across Red River, at his 

residence about seven miles below Preston, Texas, 

for the accommodation of travelers, emigrants, and 

drovers; and to secure him against the frauds gen- 

erally practiced by the aforesaid classes, he is hereby 
authorized to fence in the landing on this side of the 
river with a good rail fence, and he shall be allowed 

the privilege of putting up a gate, to be styled a ferry 

gate; and any person or persons wishing to cross the 


Pendergraf Rogers, a Cherokee, who married Mary Garland Spencer, a 
epee of Samuel Garland, principal chief of the Choctaw Nation in 
1862-4. 

Another point that should be noted in connection with the distance 
between Blackburn’s Station and Geary’s Station is the statement of 
Mr. W. L. Ormsby (see ref. footnote 4). The distances between stations 
given by Mr. Ormsby in his story, reprinted in Chronicles, do not always 
check with the distances as taken today. However, he stated that Black- 
burn’s was eighteen miles, traveling toward Red River, to the next stat- 
tion (or Waddell’s on the official list); and that this latter station was 
thirteen miles to Geary’s. This made a total of thirty-one miles, which 
still tallies between the site of Blackburn’s and that of Geary’s on the old 
route. The stage upon which Mr. Ormsby traveled broke down during 
the night in this vicinity and evidently he was interested in actual dis- 
tances between these stations! Mr. Ormsby, it should also be noted, 
wrote that it took three hours to travel the thirteen miles from the station 
after Blackburn’s on to Geary’s. This undoubtedly accounts for the short 
distance between them (i.e., Waddell’s and Geary’s) at that time. 


17Constitution, Treaties, and Laws of the Chickasaws, 1860, pp. 45-6. 
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aforesaid river shall be required to pay ferriage at 
the gate aforementioned, and any person paying at 
the gate cannot be made pay at the ferry; and any 
person that fails or refuses to pay their ferriage may 
be stopped anywhere on this side of the river, and be 
made to pay their ferriage, provided stoppage shall 
take place within the jurisdiction of this Nation. 

Be it further enacted, That the aforesaid B. F. 
Colbert shall be required to keep at all times good 
boats and trusty and efficient boatmen for the ac- 
commodation of the travelling public, and he shall be 
responsible to any person crossing the aforesaid 
ferry for any damage sustained by the negligence of 
any of the boatmen or the insufficiency of any of the 
boats. 

Be it further enacted, that the aforesaid B. F. 
Colbert shall for the privilege granted in the first sec- 
tion of this act, at all times, keep the road leading 
to the ferry in good travelling order and condition, 
and also keep the ferry landing in good and proper 
order; and he shall also be required to give a bond of 
$500, with security for the faithful performance of 
the aforementioned requirements. 

Be it further enacted, that the aforesaid B. F. 
Colbert be and is hereby required to have a list of 
his rates of charges printed and posted up in a con- 
spicuous place near his ferry, where every person 
crossing the ferry may see the same, and the rate of 
charges shall be the same as are usually charged on 
the same sized water courses. 

Passed the House, October 19, 1858 
A. M. Upshaw, Speaker pro tem. 
Attest 
A. McCoy, Clerk of the House. 
Passed the Senate, October 8, 1859, 
Jackson Kemp, President. 
Attest 
J. Brown, Secretary, 
Approved, October 8, 1859, 
D. Colbert, Governor. 


The last Butterfield stage between St. Louis and San 
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Francisco was ferried across Red River at Colbert’s in the 
spring of 1861. Under an Act, of Congress on the 2nd of 
March that same year, a new mail route was established be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Pacific Coast by way of 
Salt Lake City. The period of the war between the States 
saw the discontinuance of the regular postal service and stage 
lines throughout the Indian Territory, though the names and 
locations of the old Butterfield Stations over the road from 
Fort Smith to Red River were remembered many years after 
the War. 

With the signing of the treaty between the United States 
and the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, in June 1866, in- 
terest in accommodating travel over the road between Fort 
Smith and Colbert’s Ferry and, also, over the Texas Road 
from the Canadian River to the latter ferry was renewed. In 
the interval between the close of the War in 1865 and the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw Treaty of 1866, emigration from the east 
by way of Fort Smith and from the north by way of Fort 
Gibson to Texas had steadily increased. 

According to the session laws of the General Council of 
the Choctaw Nation, meeting at Chahta Tamaha( Arm- 
strong Academy, the capital of the nation), in 1866 and 1867, 
the following tollgate privileges were passed and approved :18 

(1) Charles LeFlore was granted the privilege of estab- 
lishing a tollbridge across Clear Boggy where the Fort Smith 
Road crossed that stream about a mile east of Boggy Depot. 
(Approved November 23, 1866.) This privilege was to re- 
main in force for ten year. Charles LeFlore was one of the 
colorful characters of his time in the Choctaw Nation. A 
sketch of his life, published in 1891, began as follows :19 

“The gallant Captain of the Indian Police was 
born near Doaksville, Towsen County, Choctaw Na- 

tion, in 1841, being the son of Forbes La Flore, a 

leading citizen of the Nation.” 


Charles LeFlore married Mary Angelina Guy, daughter of 
William and Jane McGee Guy. In 1869, he moved to Lime- 
stone Gap, where his large residence, a handsome one for 


18Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, pp. 432-87, pub- 
lished in 1869. 


19Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory loz EE int 
O’Beirne, 1891, pp. 88-9. 
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early days, may still be seen to the west of the present high- 
way. 
(2) James D. Davis was granted the privilege of estab- 
lishing a tollbridge across Middle (Muddy) Boggy at his resi- 
dence near the place where the Fort Smith-Boggy Depot road 
crossed that stream. (Approved December 1, 1866.) This 
privilege was to remain in force for a period of ten years, the 
tollbridge being located on the same site as that mentioned in 
the act of the General Council of 1858, granting him tollgate 
privileges. This was at the present site of Atoka. 

(3) Jonathan Nail was granted the privilege of estab- 
lishing a tollbridge across Blue River at his premises on “the 
Boggy and Sherman Road.” (Approved December 13, 1866.) 
This privilege was to expire at the end of five years, the rates 
of.toll charged all persons, except citizens of the Choctaw Na- 
tion, being the same as those allowed in similar acts passed 
by the Council in 1858, 1866, and 1867. 

(4) George Riddle was granted the privilege of estab- 
lishing a tollbridge across the Fourche Maline, near his resi- 
dence, on the road leading from Fort Smith to Boggy Depot. 
(Approved December 14, 1866.) This privilege was to con- 
tinue for five years, the location of the bridge being the same 
as that constructed by his father, Captain John Riddle, in 
1858. Riddle Station, as formerly, was on the same site east 
of present Lutie, in Latimer County. 

(5) Wade N. Hampton was granted the privilege of 
establishing a tollgate “at a place on the public road in the 
Nation leading from Boggy Depot to Fort Smith, known as 
Buffalo Station.” (Approved October 17, 1867.) This privi- 
lege was to continue in force for ten years on the condition 
and terms “That if the said Wade N. Hampton, turnpike by 
grading the earth and leveling with stones, the said place 
called Buffalo Station, he shall be entitled to demand and re- 
ceive therefor from all persons passing the same, except 
citizens of the Nation,” the regular rates of toll. Buffalo Sta- 
tion was located on the west side of Buffalo Creek Crossing 
at what is now known as Pulcher, in Pittsburg County.”? Mr. 


20Captain George Pusley’s daughter, Phoebe, married a man by the 
name of Pulcher who settled in the vicinity of present “Pulcher,” in 
Pittsburg County, and opened up a farm about the time of the War. 
Their son, John Pulcher, lived here in later years. He served as deputy 
sheriff, as well as sheriff, and later as county judge of old Gaines County, 
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Hampton’s residence at Buffalo Station was destroyed by fire 
some years ago. About one-half mile northeast of the present 
house, standing on the site of what is now known as Pulcher, 
is the Hampton family burial plot. Wade N. Hampton was a 
Choctaw citizen. A marble tombstone marking his grave bears 
a Masonic emblem and the date of his death, February 10, 
1889, giving his age as fifty-eight years. 

(6) Olasechubi, a full-blood Choctaw, was granted the 
privilege of establishing a tollgate at Mountain Station on the 
road leading from Boggy Depot to Fort Smith upon the con- 
dition that he construct and maintain a turnpike at that point. 
(Approved October 18, 1867.) The terms of this act were the 
same as those allowed Wade N. Hampton. Mountain Station 
was located about ten miles southeast of Wilburton, in Lati- 
mer County. Olasechubi’s house site is about fifty yards west 
of the old cemetery on top of the mountain pass over which 
a county road is maintained today. Traces of the old turnpike 
can still be seen passing within the shadow of a huge oak that 
stood within a few feet of the house, either end of which is 
marked by a heap of chimney stones. 

(7) John Wilkin was granted the privilege of establish- 
ing a tollbridge over Bayouzil (Brazil Creek) on the road 
leading from Fort Smith to Boggy Dept for a period of ten 
years upon the following conditions: “That if the said John 
Wilkin shall erect or cause to be erected a good substantial 
bridge across Bayouzil at the above mentioned place, and shall 
cut and make a good road running from Washington Mc- 
Daniel’s, by said bridge, intersecting the Fort Smith road at 
some convenient point, and shall keep said road so cut out, 
in good order and condition, he shall be entitled to demand 
and receive therefor from all persons passing over the same, 
except persons of this Nation,” the regular rates of toll. 
(Approved November 5, 1867.) Wilkin’s tollbridge was in 
the vicinity of the McDaniel and James’ bridge in 1858. On 
the south side of Brazil Creek, about four or five miles south 
and east of present Bokoshe, in LeFlore County, are the re- 
mains of Brazil Station. It is located west of Nigger Creek, 
about a mile from the old crossing on Brazil Creek. 


Choctaw Nation. The Wade N. Hampton residence is said to have been 
about one-half mile distant from the Pulcher place. An old house site 
several hundred yards east of the Hampton burial ground, and nearer 
Buffalo Creek, has been pointed out as the Hampton residence. 
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(8) Jack McCurtain was granted the right to establish 
a tollgate at “The Narrows” on the Fort Smith-Boggy Depot 
Road upon his constructing and maintaining a turnpike at 
that place under the same terms and conditions allowed Wade 
N. Hampton. (Approved November 7, 1867.) For several 
years, McCurtain’s residence was south of The Narrows, be- 

‘fore he moved his family to his last homeplace near the pres- 
ent town of Tushkahoma, in Pushmataha County. He was a 
highly respected and influential citizen of the Choctaw Nation, 
serving for many years as member of the General Council and 
two terms as principal chief (1880-4). His wife, Jane Austin 
McCurtain, whose parents were also respected citizens of the 
Nation, had been educated in Pennsylvania. After her hus- 
band’s death in 1885, Mrs. McCurtain was sought in consulta- 
tion for her superior wisdom and judgment in Choctaw affairs 
and particularly in matters arising before the General Council. 

(9) John James was granted the privilege of establish- 
ing a toll bridge on “the road leading from Boggy Depot to 
Texas” at his residence on James Creek in Blue County, 
Choctaw Nation. (Approved November 5, 1867.) This privi- 
lege was to remain in force for ten years, toll to be collected 
“four hundred and forty yards up and down the Creek” from 
the bridge. James Creek was a small branch of Blue River, 
a few miles south of Nail’s Crossing. 

(10) David A. Folsom was granted the privilege of 
establishing a tollbridge at Nail’s Mill on Blue River. 
(Approved November 20, 1867.) This privilege was to ex- 
tend over a period of ten years. Although Jonathan Nail had 
been granted the tollbridge rights at this point in 1866, it was 
necessary for Mr. Folsom, as the new owner, to secure the 
privilege in his name. He was a member of the prominent 
Folsom family among the Choctaws and has been described by 
one who knew him as “a cultured and refined gentleman.” 
He married the widow of Jonathan Nail, their joint property 
increasing in value under his management.”' 

With the establishment of regular stages from Fort Smith 
over the former Butterfield Stage Line across Southeastern 
Indian Territory, in 1868,22 a new line of stations, which in- 


21Information from Mr. Wm. M. Dunn, of Clarita, whose grand- 
mother was Emily Nail. 
22The Overland Mail, op. cit., pp. 317-31. 
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cluded some of the old stations, was established. These in- 
cluded at different times, Skullyville, Brazil Station, Council 
House, Edward’s, McCurtain’s, Riddle Station, Mountain Sta- 
tion, Buffalo Station, Jim Colbert’s on Brushy, Wells’, Rogers’, 
McKinney’s, Mrs. Flack’s, Boggy Depot, Nail’s Crossing, Car- 
riage Point, and Colbert’s Ferry. 

Both before and after the War, points where tollgates and 
tollbridges were operated, under grants of the Choctaw Coun- 
cil, did not always coincide with regular stage stations. How- 
ever, where it was convenient, the Stage Line Company entered 
into agreements with these same parties to keep the stage 
stands, also. 

Among the stage stations in the above list, whose loca- 
tions have not been previously described, Edward’s (also 
called Edward’s Narrows) was in the vicinity of present 
Walls, in LeFlore County. After the second Federal invasion 
of the Indian Territory and the siezure of Fort Gibson by 
Union forces, copies of President Lincoln’s Amnesty Procla- 
mation and other friendly messages from the Federal author- 
ities were sent to the chiefs and leaders of some of the Indian 
tribes. This caused defection among the Confederate forces 
in the Indian Territory in favor of the Union. Early in the 
spring of 1864, some of the Choctaws living in the vicinity of 
Skullyville, who were discouraged with the Confederate alli- 
ance, met in a convention at New Hope and attempted to 
repudidate the stand their nation had taken during the War. 
A provisional government was set up representing this fac- 
tion. Thomas Edwards was nominated and recognized as 
governor, along with other officials. This action, however, 
was never recognized by the Federal Government, since its 
promulgators were few in number. The Choctaw Nation was 
“still de facto rebel” for it had remained practically solid in 
its alignment with the Confederate States.22 Thomas Edwards’ 
place, listed as Edwards’ Station on the stage line after the 
War, was some miles northeast of The Narrows. This was 
the first location of Red Oak. Edwards was appointed post- 
master here on March 11, 1868.24 


Tradition has it that the first national council of the 


23Annie Heloise Abel, “The Indian Under Reconstruction, pp. 18-21. 


24Grant Foreman, “Early Postoffices of Oklahoma,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 5. 
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Choctaws after their arrival in the Indian Territory (1830-4) 
was held at “Council House,” hence its name. Though the 
building has long since disappeared, from descriptions it seems 
to have been similar to the chiefs’ houses erected elsewhere in 
the Nation, under the terms of the Treaty of 1830. A walled 
spring about 200 yards north of this site( at Latham, in Le- 
Flore County) is all that remains to remind one of the history 
of “Council House.” About fifty yards south of the location 
of the latter is the grave of Judge James Trahern and his wife. 
From this it would seem that he had moved from his former 
residence (Trahern’s Stand, 114 miles southwest of present 
Latham) about the time of the War to live at or near “Council 
House.” Old Indian family burial plots in Oklahoma generally 
indicate the site of the family residence located in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Jim, or James, Colbert’s Station was about three-quarters 
of a mile west of the stage line crossing on Brushy Creek, 
immediately on the south side of the section line road.» His 
father, Isaac Colbert, had located here at the time of the 
immigration of the Chickasaws to the Indian Territory. This 
was also the site of one of the first blacksmith shops estab- 
lished by the Government for the Chickasaws during the time 
of their settlement in this country.*® A portion of a flag stone 
walk, a stump of a large cedar tree, a clump of “Washington 
Bower” vine, and an old well are all that remain to mark 
the location of this station. Deep ruts of the stage line road 
are plainly visible near at hand. A few feet west of the stage 
stand, there was formerly a large spring that furnished water 
to travellers and their teams for many years. Today this 
spring is filled up, its location being right in the middle of the 
section line road. Strange to say, in wet weather this spot 
dries up while the ruts on either side are still running with 
water; yet in dry weather there is such a strong seepage that 
the center of the road is muddy while the ruts are dry! 

Wells’ Station was at what is now known as the Beale 
Place, about two miles west of the present site of Wesley, in 


25 Ibert was called “Brushy Jim’ Colbert to distinguish him 
from etic ane of the same name in the Chickasaw Nation. ete 
to the Isaac Colbert place on Brushy Creek is made in the article é one 
ville, One Time Regular Military Post,” by J. Y. Bryce in Chronicles o 
Oklahoma, Vol. IV, No. 2, June, 1926. 

26Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1842, pp. 454. 
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Northeastern Atoka County. Mr. Wells was a conductor on 
the new stage line. Sometime after making his home here, 
he was killed in an altercation. Later John Pendergraf Rog- 
ers lived at Wells’ Station (or Beale Place). Although a 
Cherokee he was a citizen of the Choctaw Nation by his mar- 
riage with Mrs. Mary Garland Spencer, a daughter of Samuel 
Garland.27 By an act of the Choctaw General Council, he was 
granted the privilege of operating a tollbridge just east of 
present Wesley, across Nolitubbe Creek, a branch of McGee 
Creek. A postoffice was established at this point, called Rog- 
ers Station, on July 1, 1874, with Burton Doyle as postmaster. 
A site about a mile and a half north of present Wesley has 
been pointed out as the location of Mr. Rogers’ residence 
which he must have erected some time after settling in that 
vicinity. He also furthered the erection of a church at Wesley. 

Old timers who traveled over the Fort Smith-Boggy 
Depot Road after the War have told of stopping at the well 
kept inn belonging to Fred Schmallfield at Rogers’ Station. 
Schmallfield was a native of Germany who had come to the 
Indian Territory and married in the Choctaw Nation. On 
July 23, 1869, he was appointed postmaster of “Brushey”’ 
postoffice. From available information at this writing, it 
seems this postoffice was located in the vicinity of old Black- 
burn’s Station and that Mr. Schmallfield lived at the old 
Blackburn place before he located at Rogers’ Station or 
Wesley. 

McKinney’s took the place of Geary’s Station on Little 
(North) Boggy after the War. One early day map, not ac- 
curate in its exact locations, however, gives McKinney’s near 
present Stringtown. 

Mrs. Flack’s residence was on the west side of the old 
stage line as it passed the present site of Atoka. This location 
was several yards west of the present Atoka Highschool build- 
ing. Mrs. Flack was another among the Indian women of 
early days respected for her character and ability. A devoted 
Baptist, she donated sites in one of her fields for a Baptist 
Church and the Baptist Academy at Atoka. For many years 
before statehood, this Academy served in place of a public 
school attended by both Indian and white children. Dormitor- 
ies erected on the site of Mrs. Flack’s homeplace, sometime 


27Bryce, Perryville One Time Military Post, op. cit. 
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after the establishment of the Academy, provided care for 
boarding pupils. Some years ago the interests of this early 
day Baptist institution were merged with those of Bacone 
College, at Muskogee. 

The construction of the M. K. & T. Railroad through the 
Indian Territory in 1872 meant the close of business for the 
stage line companies. However, for another decade, travelers 
and local stages over “the Stringtown Road’ to and from Fort 
Smith were familiar with the old stage stations along that 
historic trail.28 


APPENDIX A. 


Mr. Dick Rice, of Miami, Oklahoma, kindly supplied the following 
quoted data on the Overland Mail Route, secured by him from the Office 
of the Postmaster General, Washington, D. C., on January 19, 1933. 

“The records of the Post Office Department contain in part the fol- 
lowing information regarding this overland mail service. The Act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1857, making appropriation for the Post 
eae Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858 provided as 
ollows: 

“Sec. 10. That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to contract for the conveyance of the entire letter mail from such 
point on the Mississippi river as the contractors may select to San Fran- 
cisco, in the State of California, for six years, at a cost not exceeding 
three hundred thousand dollars per annum for semi-monthly, four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for weekly, or six hundred thousand dol- 
lars for semi-weekly service, to be performed semi-monthly, weekly, or 
semi-weekly, at the option of the Postmaster General. 

“«<«See. 11. That the contract shall require the service to be per- 
formed with good four-horse coaches or spring wagons, suitable for the 
conveyance of passengers as well as the safety and security of the mails. 

“<«See. 12. The contractor shall have the right of pre-emption to 
three hundred and twenty acres of any land not then disposed of or re- 
served, at each point necessary for a station, not to be nearer than ten 
miles from each other; and provided that no mineral land shall be thus 
pre-empted. 

“ «Sec. 138. That the said service shall be performed within twenty- 
five days for each trip and that, before entering into such contract, the 
Postmaster General shall be satisfied of the ability and disposition of 
the parties bona fide and in good faith to perform the said contract, 
and shall require good and sufficient security for the performance of the 
same—the service to commence within twelve months after the signing 
of the contract.’”’ 

“Proposals will accordingly be received at the Contract Office of 
the Post Office Department until 3 p. m. of the 1st day of June, 1857, for 
conveying mails under the provisions of the above act. 

“Besides the starting point on the Mississippi river, bidders will 
name intermediate points proposed to be embraced in the route, and other- 
wise designate its course as nearly as practicable. 

“On the second day of July, 1857, the Department after full and 
mature consideration, made the following order in relation to the route 
selected and the bid accepted: 

“12.578. From St. Louis, Missouri, and from Memphis, Tennessee, 
converging at Little Rock, Arkansas; thence via Preston, Texas, or as 
nearly so as may be found advisable, to the best point of crossing the 


28Efforts have been made to indicate the route of the old stage line 
from Fort Smith to Red River as accurately as possible on the map that 
accompanies this article. Only approximate routes of all other trails 
indicated have been shown to aid as illustrations. Many of these were 
also important in the history of Oklahoma. 
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Rio Grande, above El Paso, and not far from Fillmore; thence, along the 
new road being opened and constructed under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to Fort Yuma, California; thence, through the best 
passes, and along the best valleys for safe and expeditious staging, to 
San Francisco. ; 4 

“‘The foregoing route is selected for the overland mail service to 
California, as combining, in my judgment, more advantages and fewer 
disadvantages than any other.’ ” : 

“Under strong representations that a better junction of the two 
branches of said road could be made at Preston than at Little Rock, on 
the eleventh day of September, 1857, the following orders were made: 2 

“‘That whenever the contractors and their sureties shall file in 
the Post Office Department a request, in writing, that they desire to 
make the junction of the two branches of said road at Preston, instead of 
Little Rock, the Department will permit the same to be done by some 
route not further west than to Springfield, Missouri, thence by Fayette- 
ville, Van Buren and Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas, to the said 
junction, at or near the town of Preston, in Texas; but said new line will 
be adopted on the express condition that the said contractors shall not 
claim or demand from the Department, or from Congress, any increased 
compensation for or on account of such change in the route from St. Louis, 
or of the point of the two routes from Little Rock to Preston; and on the 
further express condition that whilst the amount of lands to which the con- 
tractors may be entitled under the act of Congress may be estimated on 
either of said branches from Preston to St. Louis or Memphis, at their 
option, yet the said contractors shall take one-half of that amount on each 
of said branches, so that neither shall have an advantage in the way of 
stations and settlement over the other; and in case said contractors in 
selecting and locating their lands, shall disregard this condition, or give 
undue advantage to one of said branches over the other, the department 
reserves the power of discontinuing said new route from St. Louis to Pres- 
ton, and to hold said contractors and their sureties to the original route 
and terms expressed and set forth in the body of this contract.’ ” 

“This contract went into effect on September 16, 1858. This route 
was divided into nine divisions. * * *” 

The Sixth Division began at Fort Chadbourne, Texas, thence by way 
of Fort Belknap, Gainesville, and Sherman on to Colbert’s Ferry (13% 
miles), making a total of 28214 miles in sixty-five hours and twenty-five 
minutes. 

The Seventh Division covered the route through the Indian Territory 
and was as follows: “Colbert’s Ferry to Fisher’s, 13 miles; Nale’s, 14; 
Boggy Depot, 17; Gary’s 16; Waddell’s, 15; Blackburn’s, 16; Pusley’s 17; 
Riddell’s, 16; Holloway’s, 18; Trayson’s (Trahern’s), 19; Walker’s (Choc- 
ee Agency), 16; Fort Smith, 15. Total 192 miles. Time, thirty-eight 
hours.” 

The Highth Division began at Fort Smith, Arkansas, thence by way 
of Fayetteville to Springfield, Missouri, and on to Tipton. The Ninth 
Division covered the route from Tipton to St. Louis by Pacific Railroad, 
160 miles. Time, eleven hours and forty-five minutes. 


“Recapitulation. 

Miles Hours 

San Francisco 462 80 
Los Angeles to Fort Yuma 282 72.20 
Fort Yuma to Tucson 280 71.45 

Tucson to Franklin 360 82 
Franklin to Fort Chadbourne 458 126.30 
Fort Chadbourne to Colbert’s Ferry 282% 65.25 

Colbert’s Ferry to Fort Smith 192 38 
Fort Smith to Tipton 318% 48.55 
Tipton to St. Louis 160 11.40 
Total 2,795 596.35 


“The service on the above route was discontinued by an act of 
Congress, approved March 2, 1861, and the service on the Butterfield 
route ceased with June 30, 1861, the date from which the central route was 
established from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Placerville, Calif.” 


THE MEXICAN KICKAPOOS 
PART II 
(Continued from the March issue) 


Soon after the location of the Kickapoos on the Sac and 
Fox Reservation, Commissioner Atkinson was instructed by 
the Indian Department to return to Mexico and attempt to 
bring the remainder of the Kickapoos to the land selected for 
them in Indian Territory. His instructions were to go at once 
to the Sac and Fox Agency, confer with the Agent, John R. 
Pickering and the various Kickapoos removed from Mexico 
in 1873, and to secure a delegation to accompany him to their 
former location to assist in securing the consent of the mem- 
bers of the tribe still in Mexico. Enoch Hoag, head of the 
central superintendency, wrote a letter of introduction to Pick- 
ering requesting his assistance in accomplishing the mission 
and allowing a special issue of rations to the Kickapoos if 
necessary. 

Enclosed in another letter was a penciled note from Cyrus 
Beede, chief clerk of the central superintendency, dated Nov. 
18, 1874: 

I hope thou wilt use especial exertions to aid 
Commissioner Atkinson in obtaining a satisfactory 
delegation for Mexico if it be necessary to make a 
special issue of subsistance for that purpose the Supt. 
gives authority It may also be necessary to furnish 
transportation for his delegation to the Depot if so 
thou hast the teams necessary, show him the neces- 
sary attention. 

The delegation was secured without difficulty. The ad- 
ditional rations were issued as directed by the letters from 
the central superintendency but the deciding factor in the 
matter was no doubt brought about by the presents given 
these Indians in September and October 1874 when a part of 
the promises of Commissioner Atkinson were carried out and 
a very large shipment of supplies, consisting of very nearly 

1U. S. Supt. Central Superintendency, Enoch Hoag, Lawrence, Kan- 


gas. To U. S. Agent, John R. Pickering, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. Nov. 


, 1874. Sac and Fox misc. files. - 
zs 2Cyrus Beede to John R. Pickering, Nov. 18, 1875. Sac and Fox 


misc. file. 
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everything from two hundred pairs ear bobs and eight and 
one third dozen perfumeries to axes, hoes, and blankets, was 
issued to them.* 

Due to the fear inspired by these Indians in their recent 
conduct, i.e. raiding into Texas, it was deemed unwise to per- 
mit them to leave their reservation to follow the chase. It 
became necessary to feed them in order to hold them on the 
land selected for them by the government, therefore, $4,320 
was set aside to support them in addition to what they could 
gain by farming.‘ In the same letter the commissioner advised 
Hoag that it would be advisable to make arrangements for a 
school to be erected for the children of these people.” 

Pickering became worried as to the effect of providing 
rations for the Kickapoos and suggested that the Indians 
should be required to work for their living. The commissioner 
agreed with Pickering but in the light of the recent difficulties 
incurred when these people were securing their necessities 
of life from the people of Texas, replied that the government 
did not want to pauperize the Indians and that they should 
be required to work for the supplies given them by the agent.® 
The theory may have been sound but unfortunately there was 
nothing they could be required to do in exchange for their 
rations except to start farming. 

In July 1875, Atkinson returned to the reservation ac- 
companied by one hundred and fourteen Indians, a few more 
than one half of the Kickapoos who had remained in Mexico. 
While they had been enroute a little over two months, the trip 
was uneventful. All who had started arrived, the only death 
being that of an infant born on the journey.’ The agent called 
on them the day after their arrival and found them holding 
an all day religious service and feast to celebrate their safe 
arrival.® 

3U. S. Agent, John R. Pickering, Official Receipt for supplies, Sept. 
12, 1874; Sac and Fox misc. file. 

4U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, E. P. Smith, Washington, 
D. C. To U. S. Supt. Central Superintendency, Enoch Hoag, Lawrence, 
ure 14, 1874. Sac and Fox misc. file. 

6U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, E. P. Smith, Washington, 


D. C. To U. S. Agent, John R. Pickering, Sac and F 
Dec. 22, 1874. = 8; d Fox Ageney, i. T: 


7This count was only estimated as only the heads of families were 
listed and no one knew the exact number left in Mexico. 


ERA of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1875. p. 284. 
1a. 
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According to his instructions, Pickering attempted to en- 
roll them for rations. They refused to be counted, declaring 
it to be against the will of the Great Spirit for them to be 
enumerated. The agent refused to issue supplies until their 
names were placed on the roll. This situation could not be 
continued for any length of time because the Indians had no 
means of support and their fellow tribesmen had nothing to 
give them. They threatened to return to Mexico. Pickering 
immediately advised H. M. Atkinson of the status of affairs. 
Atkinson replied from the Pension office in Washington, Dec. 
4, 1875: 

Friend Pickering 

Your letter with receipts received and glad to 
hear from you. 

I hope the Kickapoos will be satisfied and if you 
will allow me to suggest in regard to withholding 
from Mesquitos band any supplies for the purpose 
of inducing them to enroll. I do not believe it would 
be advisable at this time. There is a list of names of 
families who agreed to leave Mexico, on file in the 
Indian Office from which you can get the names of 
heads of families. These Indians are wild and it will 
take some time with kind treatment to govern them 
properly. You will find that they can be led, but 
not driven and when you get their confidence won 
though it cost you much patience and indulgence, 
yet eventually you can govern them as you could a 
child. 

I make these suggestions because I have been 
with them in a foreign country and know them 
thoroughly. 

Please remember me to your family. 

Wishing you all the success desirable in your 
embarrassing position as Agent.'° 
Pickering accepted the advice of Atkinson in attempting 

to enumerate the Kickapoos and accepted the figures of the 
Washington office. There were probably errors in these 
figures due to unreported deaths and births among them and 
the statement of numbers in families to Atkinson when he 


10H, W. Atkinson, Washington, D. C. To U. S. Agent, John R. Pick- 
ering, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. Dec. 4, 1875. Sac and Fox misc. files. 
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was issuing rations while enroute. On September 1, 1875, 
Pickering reported 426 Kickapoos on the reservation, only 
seven were mixed bloods and there was only one white man 
among them except three government employees and their 
families.1! Of the entire tribe only one man was able to read. 

In answer to the usual questionnaire supplied by the In- 
dian office, Pickering advised the commissioner that the In- 
dians were beginning to farm but that twenty percent of their 
support came from hunting and fishing, seventy from govern- 
ment rations and only the remaining ten percent was secured 
from their farming operations.!” 

The proposed plan to educate the Mexican Kickapoo chil- 
dren in English Schools was discussed pro and con for some 
time. The Quakers considered the delay in preparing to place 
the children in school a great reflection upon their work in 
carrying out the peace policy advanced by President Grant. 
Even though they were most anxious to establish a school, no 
available funds could be located until 1875. By January 6, 
1876, Hoag had secured plans for the erection of the building 
and transmitted them to Pickering, instructing him to locate 
the building and have it constructed at once.1% 

Pickering decided that a boarding school would be more 
advantageous to the Kickapoos than a day school and located 
the building some distance from the bark villages of the Kick- 
apoos. In the meantime Pickering became ill and resigned 
before completing the building. Levi Woodard, also a Quaker, 
accepted the position of Sac and Fox agent and the building 
was finished under his supervision. 

Due to William Nicholson succeeding Enoch Hoag as 
superintendent of the central agency, the completion of the 
school involved much correspondence.'* Hoag had to discover 
how much money had been used in constructing the school 
under his direction and how much more would be required 


11These employees consisted of a Superintendent to issue rations, 
etc. a blacksmith, and a farmer. 


} 12U. S. Sac and Fox Agent, John R. Pickering, Statistical Informa- 
tion on the Mexican Kickapoos, Sept. 1, 1875. Sac and Fox misc. files. 


130. S. Superintendent Central Superintendency, Enoch Hoag, Law- 
rence, Kansas. To U. S. Agent, John R. Pickering, Sac and Fox Agency, 
I. T. Jan. 6, 1876. Sac and Fox misc. file. 


14U. S. Superintendent Central Superintendency, William Nicholson, 
Lawrence, Kansas. To U. S. Agent, John R. Pickering, Sac and Fox 
Agency, I. T. Feb. 22, 1876. Sae and Fox misc. file. 
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before the building was completed and ready for occupancy. 
After some time the building was completed and accepted. 
Desks were ordered and the Indians were about to be invited 
to place their children under the direction of the Quaker 
teachers, but the desks were burned in a railroad warehouse 
while Woodard waited for the rain to stop so that they could 
be freighted to the agency by wagon.!® Just at this point it 
was discovered that there were no funds with which to oper- 
ate a school for the Kickapoos and the second order of desks 
were transferred to the Sac and Fox Manual Labor School.17 

Even when funds were available for a Kickapoo day 
school, not a single Kickapoo child could be enrolled. Nothing 
could be done to force the parents to place their children in 
school. They stoutly persisted in their frequent declarations 
that the “‘world would come to an end” if they sent their chil- 
dren to white people to be instructed.18 Dr. James E. Rhoads 
proposed to send a man and his wife as missionary teachers in 
1882 but the Indians remained firm in their declaration and 
nothing was accomplished.!” 

The Quakers were constantly expressing interest in the 
education of these people. In 1888 they sent a well trained 
Quaker lady to conduct a school for the Kickapoos. Moses 
Neal says of her attempt to impart an English education to 
the children of these people: 

She coaxed, petted, and fed them for six months 
without securing a single pupil and left in disgust 
minus a gold watch.”° 
The Kickapoos were not as backward in farming as they 

were in accepting education. They were willing to farm their 
land, use agricultural implements, and very early they began 
to call in the Agency physician but they were still determined 
to follow their old customs. They could not be found at home 
except during the farming seasons, they traveled from one 


15U. S. Superintendent Central Superintendency, Enoch Hoag, Law- 
rence, Kansas. To U. S. Agent, Levi Woodard, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. 
Feb. 26, Feb. 28, etc. 1876. Sac and Fox misc. files. 

16U. S. Agent, Woodard, Sac and Fox Agency, Lot. To-station 
Agent, Coffeyville, Kansas. Sac and Fox misc. file. 

17Financial Statement Sac and Fox Agency, 1876. Z 

18Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1885. : 

19. §. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, H. Price, Washington, D. C. 
To U. S. Special Agent, E. B. Townsend, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. March, 

2. Sac and Fox misc. files. 

a mt ipepe of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1888, p. 111. 
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reservation to another, into Texas, Mexico, and even to the 
agencies of the north. Numerous letters are among the papers 
of the Sac and Fox Agency from agents in distant places re- 
questing assistance in sending the Kickapoos back to their 
homes?! 

In June 1875 Col. B. H. Grierson, U. S. officer command- 
ing Fort Concho, Texas, reported to the commanding officer, 
Fort Griffin, Texas, the presence of a party of Kickapoos and 
Comanches, numbering about one hundred and thirty, at the 
head of the Concho River enroute from Mexico to Indian 
Territory, to whom he had issued rations sufficient for five 
days. They were carrying a pass from their agent allowing 
them to be off their respective reservations for a limited time 
and would probably reach Fort Griffin within a week.” 


In spite of the strenuous objection of the Kickapoos to 
being enumerated, Levi Woodard secured a rather exact roll, 
with the names of the heads of the families, number of women, 
boys, and girls, and amount of property owned by each.”? 
However, no other employee was able to secure an enrolment 
of these Indians until after the turn of the century, equal to it 
in exactness; even the commissioners opening the country 
were not positive that they had included every one entitled 
to an allotment.24- They would sign their ration rolls for a 
few months and then for no reason apparent to their super- 
intendent, refuse “to touch the pen.” The quality of rations 
may have had something to do with their tempermental ac- 
ceptance of these supplies. A. L. Stanton, superintendent of 
the Mexican Kickapoos advised his uncle, Levi Woodard, Sac 
and Fox Agent, of the situation in this letter: 

Orlando has probably told thee something of the 
dissatisfaction there is on the part of the Indians on 
account of the kind of flour they have been receiving. 
They told one of the boys two weeks ago that they 
were going to refuse to take any more of it as they 
believed it made them sick, The contractors have 


21Sac and Fox misc. files. 
22U. S. officer Commanding Ft. Concho, Texas, B. H. Grierson, To 
U. S. Officer Commanding Ft. Griffin, Texas, June 15, 1875. Kiowa misc. 


23Mexican Kickapoo Roll, 4th qr. 1877, Sac and Fox misc. file. 
; 4This caused a great delay in the alloting of the Indians and made 
it very difficult to decide on doubtful cases. 
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been furnishing a very inferior lot of flour in my 
judgment but I believe I have mentioned this subject 
to thee once or twice before, and the part to which 
I wish more particularly to invite thy attention is, 
as to whether or not it would be better for the fu- 
ture to furnish a better quality of flour even if it 
does cost a little more. I do not know what grade of 
flour thee contracted to have furnished but I have not 
supposed it to be such as we have received. The 
Indians however look upon it as a fraud and say if 
we were not in some way a company to it we would 
put a stop to it. That we buy this flour because it 
is cheap and charge them for good flour and pocket 
the difference. 

They seem to blame me more than any one else 
for they saw that I was placed here by the Govern- 
ment to look after their interests and to see that they 
are not imposed upon, and instead of doing that I 
am trying to force this sickly flour on to them.... 

... 1 have no doubt but the fact that the In- 
dians have plenty to live on at home and buckskin 
enough to buy their clothing and groceries, as they 
are free to admit, makes them more independent in 
this matter and perhaps harder to please.?° 
The change recommended in the rations was carried out 

and of September, 2, 1876, Stanton reported: 

... Have not seen so many smiles on their faces 
at an issue for the last six weeks, all seemed well 
pleased and everything went off nicely.*° 
The Government provided stock for the Indians, who 

in spite of traveling from place to place, cared for the animals 
and soon had stock to sell. Each year a few were given to 
them over a period of several years beginning with work 
animals under Pickering in 1874 and 1875 and stock cattle 
under Woodard. After a short period most of the funds 
given them by the government was expended for work im- 
plements and stock. The rations were not discontinued en- 


25U. S. Supt. Kickapoo Station, I. T. To U. S. Sac and Fox Agent, 
Levi Woodard, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. Aug. 24, 1876. Sac and Fox 
misc. file. 

260p. cit. Sept. 2, 1876. 
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tirely until some years after their country was opened to 
white settlement. 

Depredation claims were being constantly presented 
against the Kickapoos for raids into Texas prior to their re- 
moval to Indian Territory and some were presented for acts 
committed as late as 1880.27 Therefore when the Kickapoos 
began to complain of the cattle being driven on to their re- 
servation without their consent and against the wishes of the 
tribe in 1885, more than the usual amount of attention was 
given their complaint by Col. Summer who ordered the cattle 
removed after consulting with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, who referred the matter to the agent, Isaac A. Taylor, 
for investigation.?* As late as 1890 the various settlers were 
worried by the tales circulated about the Kickapoos which led 
to the following: 

A report has somehow got in circulation that the 
Kickapoo Indians were preparing to go on the war- 
path. I now take the liberty to write you, that by 
request of Capt. Stiles Commanding Oklahoma City, 

I have visited the principal camps and took special 

notice of things, but could see nothing unusual with 

them. Therefore can say there is no foundation for 

the report. The only dissatisfaction among the In- 

dians to my knowledge and has been for sometime 

is on account of the herds of cattle being permitted 

to run over their reservation, the cutting of timber 

along the line, hunting &c. The chief and a number 

of the leading Kickapoos wished me to draw your 

attention to that fact and ask that their reservation 

be cleared of all intruders. I received instructions 

on Aug. 13, to notify all persons having cattle in the 

reservation to remove them as soon as possible. On 

Aug. 15 and 16 I notified all parties. To this time 

nothing has been done. The same cattle or nearly 

so remain on the reservation. On the line timber is 

being cut and hauled off, and hunting is common. I 

am thoroughly acquainted with the Kickapoos and 


27U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, J. S. C. Atkins, Washington, 
D.C. To U. S. Agent, Moses Neal, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. Feb. 23, 1886. 
; 28U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, (act’g) A Blepshaw, Wash- 
ington, D. C. To U. S. Agent, Isaac A. Taylor, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. 
Oct. 29, 1885. Sac and Fox mise. file. 
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will give it as my opinion that if something is done 

to protect them in the above matter there need not be 

any fear of any trouble with them.2® 

The Kickapoos were constantly complaining to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, in spite of the fact that they could 
not write. This is a typical letter in answer to a complaint 
sent to Washington by a Kickapoo chief : 

Che-quam-a-ko-ho-ko, 

Shawneetown, 

Sir: 

I have read your letter in which you complain 
that the Blacksmith does not do your work because 
you will not bring coal from the Agency. 

Now that you have been furnished transporta- 
tion, you are required to haul all your supplies from 
the Agency to your homes, or do without. The Gov- 
ernment will not encourage Indians in indolence and 
dependence nor do anything for them that they can 
do for themselves. 

You have a Blacksmith who is reported to me 
to be a good mechanic and a faithful hard working 
employee. If you do not supply him with coal from 
the Agency, he cannot do your work, and as the 
Agent has been instructed to keep all employes busy 
at some work and knows best what requires to be 
done if the Blacksmith cannot work at his trade for 
want of coal he must do any other Agency work that 
the Agent directs.*° 
Out of these complaints the agent had a number of addi- 

tional letters to write as they were always referred to him 
for a report.*! In order to eliminate this feeling of neglect on 
the part of the Kickapoos, the commissioner instructed Moses 
Neal to call upon these Indians often and attempt to remove 
this very evident feeling of dissatisfaction among them. 


29U. S. Kickapoo Farmer, W. M. Snyder, Idelah, I. T. To U. S. Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, T. J. Margan, Washington, D. C., Dec. 19, 1890. 
Sac and Fox misc. file. 

30U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, J. D. C. Atkins, Washington, 
D. C. To Che-quam-a-ko-ho-ko, Shawneetown. June 12, 1885. Sax and 
Fox mise. files. 

31U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, J. D. C. Atkins, Washington, 
D. C. To I. A. Taylor, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. June 12, 1885. Sac and 
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By 1879 the outlaws were causing a great amount of 
trouble among the Kickapoos, Shawnees, and Pottawatomies. 
They had established themselves between the reservations 
which were not as yet surveyed, well beyond the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the Five Civilized Tribes and while they could 
and were chased off from time to time by the military forces 
in Indian Territory, they returned as soon as the soldiers had 
left. They stole cattle and horses from the Indians, made 
flying trips into the nearby states and escaped unmolested to 
their strongholds in between the reservations.?2 Their con- 
duct did not increase the respect of the Indians for the white 
race. 

As early as 1879 the boomers began to come into the 
Kickapoo country. As fast as one group were driven out, more 
took their place until there were a stream of disappointed 
home seekers constantly returning to Kansas and Texas. In 
1883 David L. Payne tried to purchase land from the Shaw- 
nees in the vicinity of the Kickapoos who had not as yet had 
their reservation surveyed. He informed the Agent, J. V. 
Carter of his plan to allow the Shawnees 160 acres of land 
in place of the eighty acre allotment allowed them under their 
agreement of 1872. Carter reported the discussion to Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who immediately frustrated the 
plan.*3 

In 1883 the Kickapoo reservation was established by exe- 
cutive order. This delay in establishing the boundaries of the 
reservation brought about a number of difficulties. A portion 
of the Shawnees and Pottawatomies had located on this land 
and had to be removed. They very naturally objected and 
their agent spent several months after the completion of the 
survey in getting them to remove. At first their crops had 
to be gathered, then the weather was too inclement to permit 
them to move, so that it was several years before all of them 
were establishd on their own reservation.*4 

By 1891 all of the available lands in Oklahoma were 
taken up and pressure was brought to bear on the Indian 


32Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1879. Also Press 
pee Books, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885 ete. Sac and Fox misc. 
e. 


33U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, H. Price, Washington, D. C. 
To U.S. Agent, J. V. Carter, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. Sac and Fox mise. 
file. July 17, 1883. 


34Press Copy Books. See Foot note 32. 
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department to open the Indian reservations to white settle- 
ment. Commissioners were sent to all the Indian tribes to 
make agreements under which they would accept allotments 
and the remainder of their lands would be opened to home- 
stead entry. The three men sent to the Kickapoos were David 
H. Jerone, Alfred N. Wilson, and Warren G. Sayre. These 
men offered the Kickapoos $64,500 for their surplus lands 
and proposed to make allotments of eighty acres to each mem- 
ber of the tribe. The Kickapoos rejected the offer. The mat- 
ter was allowed to pass with the usual spasmodic efforts to 
influence them individually to accept allotments without suc- 
cess. March 8, 1893, Congress passed a bill making the ac- 
ceptance of the Kickapoos unnecessary to complete the open- 
ing of their reservation to settlement. Due to other and more 
important lands to be opened and the difficulty in securing 
the consent of the Kickapoos to allotting their land, nothing 
was done toward opening the lands until 1895, when Oklahoma 
Territory decided to force the issue. The Daily Oklahoman, 
February 26, 1895 published these paragraphs: 


The Kickapoo Country 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Representative Curtis hav- 
ing a large correspondence asking what the interior 
department intends doing with the Kickapoo re- 
servation, called at the land office today for the pur- 
pose of securing information on the subject. The 
cold statement was given out that there was noth- 
ing to say. All possible precaution was taken to 
give out no information. 

From this and other instances it is believed by 
some that the officials are indulging in a scheme to 
open very suddenly that reservation some day just 
as soon as those standing in with the Department 
can be supplied with copies in a secret way. There 
is reason to believe that this scheme is now in pro- 
gress, and that those familiar with the conditions 
understand very well the great advantage those who 
have been given the information will have over the 
others seeking homes.*° 
The Kickapoos refused to accept their allotments, an- 


35Daily Oklahoman, Feb. 26, 1895. 
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nouncing their avowed intentions to retain their lands jointly. 
The commissioners could neither influence them to select their 
own allotments, nor force them to accept those selected for 
them. The Kickapoos had taken a firm stand against the 
opening of their reservation to the whites and maintained this 
position long after the reservation was opened according to 
the act of congress of March 3, 1893.°° 

During this troublesome time, the Choctaw Railway offic- 
ials decided to re route their proposed rail road and run the 
line across the Kickapoo reservation. An injunction was ob- 
tained by various persons interested in securing the road for 
their town and near their own claims. The case filled the 
papers of the territory. A huge crowd turned out on May 1, 
1895 to hear the decision of the court. The court decided 
that since the reservation was a part of Oklahoma Territory, 
the road could be constructed without the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior.** 

Shortly after the interest in the country concerning the 
construction of the railway had died down, a new phase of the 
Kickapoo situation was presented by the Daily Oklahoman: 


The Kickapoo Reservation 


Washington, D. C. May 15.—A very strong protest 

against the unaccountable delay in the opening of the 

Kickapoo reservation has reached the president. It 

is signed by several hundred prominent citizens of 

Oklahoma, and seems to have considerable effect. 

Secretary Hoke Smith until this protest was re- 

ceived, had maintained no great interest in the open- 

ing of the reservation. He has given orders to have 

preliminaries, such as the official confirmation of 

allotments, disposed of. It is thought that the presi- 

dent had prodded the interior department, and that 

the opening of the reservation is near.®8 

As there was no news of the proposed opening of the 
Kickapoo reservation, the Daily Oklahoman published the bill 
passed by Congress, March 3, 1893 without comment on the 
front page of the issue of May 19, 1895. However they did 


86Press Copy Books, 1890, 1891, 1894, ete. Sac and Fox misc. files. 


87Daily Oklahoman, May 2, 1895. The establishment of this Railway 
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not have long to wait. On May 21, 1895, the proclamation of 
the president opening the Kickapoo reservation to homestead 
entry May 23 at high noon was published.*? 

The following day a statement of a Kansas City Star 
reporter was published stating that there were more than 
enough sooners in the Kickapoo country to take up all the 
available lands twice over.*° 

The Choctaw Railroad found the opening an opportunity 
to do a rushing business in sight seeing. They placed this 
announcement in the Daily Oklahoman for March 22: 

The Choctaw will run a special train Thursday 

May 23, leaving Oklahoma City at 8 o’clock a. m. 

returning from Choctaw City at 5:30 p. m. Teams 

will be in waiting in Choctaw City to accommodate 
those wishing to go to the Kickapoo line and witness 

the sights. Every one should take advantage of this 

trip. Take your dinners and have a good time. 

Round trip 75 cents.*! 

After the opening of the country, the Government 
thought the Kickapoos would see the futility of further pro- 
tests, accept their allotments, and settle down. But this was 
most certainly not the case, for only about one third of the 
tribe accepted their land and moved on their allotments, while 
two thirds of the tribe refused to have anything to do with 
the land selected for them by the commissioners.” 

The majority of the tribe, who had refused to accept their 
allotments, became known as the kicking Kickapoos. In order 
to induce them to carry out the arrangements made without 
their consent by Congress, Martin J. Bentley was appointed 
to locate them on their allotments. Lee Patrick, Sac and Fox 
agent, made this comment on the work of Bentley and the 
general Kickapoo situation: 

The Mexican Kickapoos were alloted 80 acres 
per capita in 1894. A number of them have refused 

to accept their lands and are known as the Kicking 

Kickapoos. This portion of the tribe is under a spec- 

ial agent, who is supposed to be locating them on their 


38Daily Oklahoman, May 17, 1895. 
39Daily Oklahoman, May 21, 1895. 
40Daily Oklahoman, May 22, 1895. 


41T bid. , : 
42Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1898. 
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several allotments. Before the allotments were made 

these Indians were virtually self-supporting, but un- 

der the present condition, they seem to be entirely 

dependent, receiving this year for their support 

$10,000. 
Under the present system the kicking Kickapoos 

are receiving help from the Government and are thus 

encouraged to kick while those who are living on 

their allotments and trying to do as the Government 

has directed are receiving nothing from the funds 

set apart for the support of the tribe. The bad effect 

is apparent as many who have accepted their allot- 

ments have joined the kickers in order to get rations. 

Of the true kickers there have not been over five 

located on their allotments during the past year. The 

Indian Office has not been positive enough in its in- 

structions relative to the Kickapoos to enable me to 

know just what was its desire. The result in much 
friction among the employees and an unsettled con- 
dition among the tribe.*% 

The sale of land in the Kickapoo country secured by per- 
sons who soon wished to sell or trade the land, added its part 
to the unsettled conditions in the Kickapoo country. Nearly 
every issue of the Daily Oklahoman carried advertisements 
similar to these: 


Kickapoo Claims 


We have Kickapoo claims to trade for city prop- 
erty. If you want to buy or sell a claim in the Kick- 
apoo country see Dunn and Whitman, Old Oklaho- 
man Office.*4 

Farms in Kickapoo. Bargains in choice lands. 

M. N. Lynch.*5 

The Kickapoo lands, lying as they did in the vicinity of 
the town sites and along the Canadian bottom, were con- 
sidered very desirable by the land speculators. Various ways 
and means were tried to get the lands, but the Indians could 
not sell their allotments as they were trust lands‘* without an 


43Tbid. Farms. 

44Daily Oklahoman, Aug. 23, 1895. 

457 bid. 

46Trust lands are the lands of the Indians which are held in trust 
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act of Congress. Efforts to secure such legislature were be- 
gun soon after the opening but it was not until Shawnee was 
well established that the necessary plan was consumated and 
funds raised to put that plan of securing the lands of the 
Kickapoos into action. 

(To be Continued) 
by the United States Government for a certain period of time, generally 


twenty-five years, free from taxes and cannot be sold without the consent 
of the Secretary of the Interior or an Act of Congress. 


REMINISCENCES OF MR. R. P. VANN, EAST 
OF WEBBERS FALLS, OKLAHOMA 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1932. 


AS TOLD TO GRANT FOREMAN 


My father was Dave Vann, a prominent member of the 
Cherokee Tribe. His father was the famous Joe Vann, who 
owned the steam boat Lucy Walker that blew up on the Ohio 
River in 1843. The only survivor of this explosion was an 
old negro who later lived at Ft. Gibson. He was an old slave 
who had worked for many years as engineer on the boat. Long 
after the explosion I met him at Ft. Gibson and he told me 
the story of the explosion. He said that my grandfather was 
on the top deck, entertaining the passengers at a ball and 
dinner and there was a good deal of drinking. They were 
having a race with another boat on the river and though 
they were a little ahead of the other boat my grandfather came 
down to the boiler deck drunk and he told the negro to throw 
another side of meat on the fire in order to get more steam 
so that they could gain on the other boat. The negro told 
him that the boat was carrying every pound of steam it could 
stand and Joe Vann pulled his pistol on the negro and told 
him that if he did not obey him he would shoot him. The 
negro threw the side of meat on the fire as he was ordered 
and then turned and ran to the stern of the boat and jumped 
into the river, and he had not much more than got into the 
water when the boilers blew up. He never saw my grandfather 
after that time. The loss of life on the boat was terrible. My 
uncle, Preston Mackey, was working on the boat and he was 
killed also. His body was found and brought home. Preston 
Mackey’s widow was my father’s sister, Nancy Vann. Preston 
Mackey is buried about a half mile from here. That was his 
home place. He has a monument. They did not have any 
children. 

My grandfather, Joe Vann, was the richest man in the 


JOSEPH VANN, Cherokee 


Home of Joseph Vann, Springplace, Georgia, built about 1799. This 
house was duplicated by Mr. Vann in his home near Webbers Falls, 
Oklahoma, which was destroyed during the Civil War. Photographed by 
Robert Sparks Walker, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Cherokee Nation and he owned a race horse named Lucy 
Walker, and for this race horse he named his steam boat 
Lucy Walker. This was a fast horse and my grandfather would 
race her against any other horse in all the country. He was 
the richest man in the Cherokee Nation and owned three or 
four hundred slaves. He had a plantation of five or six hun- 
dred acres about a mile south of Webbers Falls where the Vore 
place is. The Blackstone place was also a part of his planta- 
tion. He had a handsome home there built just like the old Joe 
Vann home in Georgia. It was built of brick and had a base- 
ment under it. During the war about three thousand Feds 
came to that part of the country and they burned my grand- 
father’s house. This house stood about 150 yards south of 
where the Frank Vore house now is. It was right across from 
where the Vore barn now is. You can see a sunken place where 
the bisement was. My grandfather operated a steam ferry 
aerc* the Illinois River and during the high water of 1844 
he x n the ferry clear up to his home place and tied the 
boat to the fence. 

My Mother was Nancy Mackey, daughter of Samuel 
Mackey who operated the salt works on the Illinois River. She 
wasa sister of Preston Mackey. She was educated at Dwight 
Mission. Samuel Mackey had three sons, Preston, Jim and Bill. 

- Before and during the Civil War, my father made salt at 
the Drew salt works near Illinois River north of Gore. He 
also had salt works on Dirty Creek about a mile above the old 
bridge on that creek west of Webbers Falls. They had a great 
many kettles and vats there and I can remember the Creek 
Indians coming to the salt works and loading their wagons 
full of salt and driving away to their country. 

My mother bought the place where we lived from Dick 
Crossland, a Cherokee. When his folks died Dick was the 
only heir and the Cherokee sheriff put the place up at sheriff’s 
sale and my mother bought it in. This was long before the 
Civil War. At the time she married my father she was a 
widow, a Mrs. Talley. She was my father’s only wife and 
they were married long before the war, in the bottom on the 
south side of the Arkansas River. The Feds burned my 
mother’s house during the war and then went and burned the 
Granary and the other houses around and then burned Aunt 
Sally’s house. Our home place was about two miles west of 
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Webbers Falls and contained three or four hundred acres. 
My people lived there until way after the Civil War. I sold 
my interest in the place to my sister for $3000.00. The place 
is now called the Rutherford place. Fred Clark now owns 
part of it. Our house was a double log house with eighteen 
foot rooms, porches on each side and two rooms upstairs. 
There was a passage through the center with a chimney in 
each room. We took the rocks when we came back from the 
Chickasaw Nation where we refugeed during the war, and 
made a chimney at the old home. That chimney is at the old 
home now. Rutherford afterward owned that house. The 
hearth rock there is the same old rock I used to tromp on 
when I was a baby. That old house is about two miles from 
Webbers Falls. My father and mother also used to walk on 
that old hearth rock. The mantle board is made out of pure 
walnut and Rutherford told me if I wanted the mantle board 
and hearth rock to bring home I could have them. I would 
have gotten them but my house burned down. I was going 
to exchange with him. 

After the war broke out and nearly everything was 
burned up around here my family refugeed in 1863 or 1864 in 
the Chickasaw Nation near Fort Washita. We drove there 
in a hack and carried with us our belongings that had not 
been burned up. We went by Eufaula on the Texas Road down 
to Blue, through Perryville where McAlester now is, through 
Limestone Gap and Boggy Depot. When we got to Fort 
Washita it was one of the prettiest little towns I ever saw. 
There were lots of houses there but they took fire and nearly 
all burned up but the powder house and the garrison. We 
lived a mile from the Fort and when it burned it made such 
a bright light that we could see to pick up a pin in the yard. 
At the Fort there were a lot of big stores and the people in 
the surrounding country went there to trade. I went with a 
lot of other little boys to Fort Washita after the fire. I was 
ten or twelve years old. We found the old powder house and 
were playing around it until someone told us to go away as 
it was dangerous to be near. We then went over in the garri- 
son and played there and we loaded some of the old cannons in 
the fort and shot them off. After we had lived at Fort Washita 
for some time we moved to Tishomingo and lived on the bank 
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of Pennington Creek. There was a dam of solid rock across 
it and we used to fish in the creek. My Mother and Father 
had carried a lot of money, most of which they had made 
from the sale of salt, with us when we went south. It was 
mostly Confederate money and they kept it in a couple of 
small trunks just sitting around the house like anything else. 
My father took a lot of this Confederate money in sacks across 
the horse’s back and exchanged it for about $20,000.00 in gold. 
He could not carry it all and left a trunk full to take later 
but after the war it was of no value. 

My father decided to go to Texas and buy a stock of goods 
and start a store at Tishomingo. So he got on his horse and 
with $20,000.00 in cash, started for Jefferson, Texas. After 
he bought the goods he had it all boxed and put in a wagon 
that he had bought and prepared to return to the Chickasaw 
Nation. That night he slept in the home of the man who sold 
him the goods and during the night while my father was asleep 
this man killed him and robbed him. My father was then 
buried in Jefferson, Texas. 

My father’s brothers were Joe, Bill, Johnson and Henry 
Vann, and his sisters were Sallie Vann Vore and Nancy Vann 
Mackey. My father often went to Washington as a delegate 
for the Cherokee Nation. 

I married a daughter of Alex Foreman who was a brother 
of the Rev. Stephen Foreman. My wife’s brother was Bullet 
Foreman. When we were married we went to live at the 
Junction of the Canadian and Arkansas rivers on what was 
known as the Dr. Hayes place. 

Dr. Hayes kept a store, ferry, boat landing and warehouse 
for goods on the bank of the Arkansas River. It was generally 
understood that Dr. Hayes buried about fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars in gold when the war broke out and he had 
to leave for the Chickasaw Nation. After the war was over 
he came back in 1866 to find his money and dig it up. He 
brought a man with him and they stayed over on the other 
side of the river for several days watching some hostile 
Indians called ‘Pins’ who were camped in the neighborhood 
of his home and where his money was buried. These campers 
had five wagons with sheets over them and Dr. Hayes was 
afraid to venture where they were and after his provisions 
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were gone he gave up and went back to the Chickasaw Nation 
with the intention of returning in the fall. But in a short time 
after reaching home Dr. Hayes had a sudden illness in which 
he fell dead. The man who was with him later came back 
and told me about it but the money has never been found. 

I knew Belle Starr very well. She was a good looking 
woman. I have seen her daughter Pearl, too. She was also 
fine looking. Belle Starr was a white woman who married 
Tom Starr’s son, Sam Starr. She was the daughter of a Judge 
in Missouri. Tom Starr’s children were Sam Starr, little Tom 
Starr, Tucksie Starr and some others. Belle Starr had a son 
named Ed Reed, son of her second husband. She had a fine 
horse that Ed wanted to ride and she told him not to and 
said that if he did ride the horse she would whip him. So one 
day he rode Belle’s horse without her permission and she went 
into his bedroom where he was in bed and whipped him with a 
quirt. When she started to whip him he told her if she did 
he would kill her and she whipped him just the same. So he 
laid out in the weeds near the road and when she came along 
on her horse he shot her. 

My brother afterward killed that horse in this way. Sam 
Starr robbed the Creek Nation Treasury and came down to 
this neighborhood to hide. My brother Bill was the Sheriff 
and I rode with him all the time for twenty-seven years. We 
saw Sam Starr go in a corn field and when he came out we 
hollered at him to halt. My brother first shot Sam in the side 
and then killed the horse. My brother’s deputy was a white 
man named Robinson, an adopted citizen. Bill left Robinson 
and a fellow named Frank West to guard Sam Starr, but 
Tom Starr and his gang overpowered the officers and took 
Sam away with them. Sam Starr afterward killed Frank West. 
Frank West was a very brave man and John West’s own 
brother. Dick West of Muskogee is a nephew of Frank West. 
Bill, Polk and John West were brothers. Bill West is Bob 
West’s father. He was a cousin of my mother. Bill West 
was always killing someone. One time during the Civil War 
a man named Aubrey from the north came to join Watie’s 
Army. He was at Bill West’s house. One night Aubrey went 
to the barn and when Bill heard a noise, he called outside to 
see what it was. He asked who was there and when Aubrey 
answered, Bill shot and-killed him. 
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I went to the Male Seminary for four years when Charles 
Thompson was Chief and he used to visit the Seminary. Old 
man Chamberlain was the Superintendent and Mr. Purington 
was Principal Teacher. 

I was in Muskogee when the first train went through. 
It was a construction train and no station had yet been built. 
In front of where the station now is there was a little shack 
between the tracks in which the people waited. In this shack 
was a little eating place. I was working for Tom Hutton as 
a cowboy. There were lots of people in Muskogee that day. 
Mr. Strokey, a big old fat Dutchman kept a little restaurant 
just across from where the station is now. The cowboys always 
stayed at Strokey’s place as they did not like to go to Mitchell’s 
hotel because Mitchell did not like to have them go to bed 
with their boots on. Strokey was not so particular and there 
they could get drunk and sleep with their boots on. I never 
did though as I never drank. Muskogee was a very rough 
town then. I have seen a great many fights there and killings 
were very frequent. 

Uncle Jim Mackey ran the salt works on the east side 
of the Illinois River on the government road which crossed 
the river there. This road ran from Fort Gibson to Fort Smith 
and went past Dwight Mission. The old home of Israel Vore 
was just west of Dwight Mission about two miles. Tom Starr 
killed Israel Vore and his wife and burned them up in their . 
house about 1843 before I was born. A little boy about five 
years old was burned up at the same time. One time I bought 
forty or fifty head of cattle from Tom Starr and when I went 
after them I stayed all night at his house. My brother liked 
to whipped me for doing that. Tom Starr talked to me all 
night. He told me about burning the Vores and their house 
and told me that while it was burning a little boy about five 
years old came running out and begged him not to kill him 
and Tom said he just picked him up and threw him in the fire. 
He said he didn’t think God would ever forgive him for that 
and I said I didn’t think He would either. 

During the war, my father, John R. Vann, Bob Hanks, 
Junie Smith, Bill Vann, Walter Agnew and some Choctaw In- 
dians helped to sink a steam boat in the Arkansas River below 
Webbers Falls that was loaded with supplies for Ft. Gib- 
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son. This was just below Tamaha. They mounted some cannons 
on the sand bar and shot into the hull of the boat until they 
sank it. The men then went out in boats and carried the goods 
off. The water was not very deep where the boat sank so they 
were able to get at it. They tore the boat to pieces and 
carried off the windows. Bill Harnage used some of the win- 
dows to put them in his house where they now are, in Goose 
Neck Bend. Most of these men belonged to Watie’s command. 
Bob Hanks used to tell me about the sinking of the boat. 

We were living at the salt works at the time of the Battle 
of Honey Springs and we could see the smoke and hear the 
guns, as the fighting was only eighteen miles away. My father 
and brother were in that fight but they were not wounded. 
In 1879, Henry Starr, John Rogers and a man who owned 
Braggs, and I were hunting for a man who had killed a boy 
wilfully. I did not know where the battle of Honey Springs 
was until we were on the place and Henry Starr said to 
John Rogers, “If you hadn’t been in that hole when we had 
that war I would have killed you,” and they had a regular 
fight right there on the old battle field. 

Stand Watie lived in a frame house with two long rooms 
and a fire place at each end. It stood just on the east edge of 
Webbers Falls where you make the turn. I tried to buy this 
place but I could never get it. A Dutchman owns it. 


THE INDIANS’ FRIEND, 
JOHN H. SEGER 


By DAN W. PEERY 


While we are recording the achievements of Capt. John 
H. Seger in the advancement of civilization among the Indian 
tribes of the western plains and are handing down to future 
generations (while facts can be verified) the true story of his 
great unselfish work in the advancement of the Indian along 
the white man’s road; we should not forget that there was a 
pioneer woman who shared with him the hardships, priva- 
tions and dangers of this frontier life. No true story can be 
told of the work of Mr. Seger among the Indians that does 
not pay a tribute of praise to his wife, Mrs. John H. Seger. 
She was, indeed, ‘‘a pioneer woman.” I do not mean to say 
by this that she was the first or only woman who sacrificed 
the comforts of civilized life in order that she might be of 
service to humanity. Hundreds of women have made this 
great sacrifice to advance the cause of religion and have acted 
under the spiritual fervor of the ancient martyrs. I doubt 
if Mrs. Seger had any of these ideas in her mind. She came 
out to the Indian Territory as the wife of John H. Seger and 
became interested in his work. With a bond of sympathy for 
humanity, even as exemplified by the untutored Indian, proved 
herself to be a real helpmate in the work of educating and 
civilizing these people. 

As stated in the first instalment of this review, Mary 
Esther Nichlas was married to John H. Seger in 1875, and 
came with him to the frontier Indian agency where her hus- 
band had only recently been employed as superintendent of 
the Arapaho school. She spent her life among the Indian 
tribes. Many stories are told of her long journeys across the 
lonesome prairies in buckboard or hack. Sometimes she drove 
to the western part of the reservation where her husband was 
at work establishing a mail route or looking after the sub- 
agencies. On these long trips often her only companions 
were her small children and, perhaps, an Indian school boy, 
who drove the horses. She had no fear of the Indians; they 
were her friends and were her husband’s friends as long as 


he lived. 
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There were a number of Indian uprisings very shortly 
after she arrived at the Darlington agency. Several hundred 
Northern Cheyennes had been brought there after the Little 
Big Horn fight in 1876. These Indians led by Dull Knife left 
the Agency and committed many depredations upon the white 
settlers and returned to their old home in the western Dakotas 
in 1877. In fact the entire Cheyenne tribe was in a belligerent 
mood most of the time. 

In 1910, Fred Bard, staff correspondent for the Kansas 
City Star in Oklahoma, wrote a story of old Chief Wolf Robe. 
This old Cheyenne chief was a man of great dignity, and was, 
from an ethnological viewpoint almost a perfect type of the 
North American Indian. He lived to be a very old man and 
more than one artist used him as a model for the Indian profile. 
In his youth he had been a great warrior but as he grew older 
and associated with the white people, he saw the advantage of. 
civilization and the utter futility of war against the white 
race. He became a great friend of Mr. and Mrs. Seger. In- 
1880, there came near being a massacre of all of the white 
residents of Darlington over the arrest of Mad Wolf, a 
Cheyenne warrior. 

MRS. SEGER’S STORY AS TOLD TO MR. BARD 

“In the summer of 1880, an attempt was made 
at Darlington to arrest Mad Wolf, a Cheyenne war- 
rior, for compelling John D. Miles, the Indian agent, 
at the muzzles of the guns of Mad Wolf and his fol- 
lowers, to issue beef from the Government pens, 
contrary to instructions to the agent from the Indian 
Department at Washington. The incident came near 
causing the massacre of all the white residents at 
Darlington, together with fifty United States soldiers 
that came from Fort Reno, several miles away, to 
quell the disturbance. 

“On the day of the trouble Gohi, a Cheyenne 
woman, came early, as was her custom, to help me 
wash. Work begun, we were busy, when suddenly 
I noticed a great stir and much excitement among 
the Indians who were camped close around the 
Agency. 

“What does it mean, Gohi?’ I asked. But Gohi 
was silent and made no answer. 


ye 
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“As the Indians were hurrying to and fro past 
the house in a very unusual manner, I realized that 
something extraordinary was occurring, though I had 
no idea at the time what it was. Shortly after dinner, 
looking out on the flat north of the Indian School, 
I saw a large body of warriors, mounted on fat, sleek, 
ponies, painted and adorned in the gayest style, their 
riders wearing war bonnets and all the gay trim- 
mings of those days. The Indians sat gazing at an 
approaching troop of fifty cavalrymen, commanded 
by Major Randall. 


OLD INDIAN TO THE RESCUE 

“Taking my children, Neatha, Jesse and Bessie, 
I quickly ascended the stairs, to where I could get 
the most favorable view. Hearing a sound behind me, 
I turned and saw Wolf Robe, his wife, his daughter 
and old Gohi. Though I was greatly surprised, all of 
us sat down where we could watch the movements on 
the flats. 

“The Indian ponies were prancing and the war- 
riors on them were seemingly as gay as their ponies. 
We could see that Major Randall was talking to the 
Indians. 

“T asked Wolf Robe what it meant. He made no 
reply, but sat gazing at the scene before us. Several 
times I asked the question. Wolf Robe never turned 
his head. 

“In a few minutes we saw Major Randall turn- 
ing his troops to the south. They started at a fast 
gallop around the beef pasture and the agency farm, 
making quick time towards the agent’s office. 

“Mad Wolf, stripped naked, save for his gee- 
string, led his warriors in the wake of the galloping 
cavalrymen past our house toward the agency build- 
ing. A number of Indians on foot preceded the 
mounted warriors. 

“A number of white men who had been eating 
dinner at my house went out and followed the In- 
dians, and were passing a trader’s store when some- 
body opened a door and reached out and grabbed 
one of the men. Guns and ammunition were quickly 
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brought out, and every man armed himself for the 

expected battle. Save for Wolf Robe, his family and 

Gohi, I was alone with my children. 

“The spectacular scene lasted only a short time 
until the crisis passed, and the impending massacre 
was averted through the coolness of Major Randall 
in dealing with the Indians. He received much valu- 
able assistance from a number of old Indians who 
lately had sent some of their children to Carlisle— 
the first Indian Children to go from Oklahoma to that 
school—and feared the fate of their children if the 
white people at the agency should be killed. They 
formed an effective peace party.” 

Mrs. Seger says she learned afterwards that it was in- 
tended by Mad Wolf and his followers to start the killing by 
shooting the Indian agent when they reached the agency. 
At the last moment they were prevailed upon by the Indians 
opposed to the massacre. Wolf Robe knew all that was going 
on, and in the absence of Mr. Seger had come to her home 
to protect her and the children. It was his purpose she 
thinks, the moment the massacre started to slip with her and 
the children into a nearby cornfield and secret place until 
they could be rescued and carried to safety. 

As has been stated in a previous instalment, Mr. Seger 
received his appointment and took full charge of the Arapaho 
school in 1874. He assumed the management of this first 
Indian school at Darlington, which was referred to as “The 
Manual Labor and Mission School,” under a contract on the 
basis of six dollars and fifty cents per month for each scholar, 
the government furnishing such rations and annuity goods 
as are furnished the Cheyennes and Arapahoes at the agency.1 
This contract proved to be remunerative to Mr. Seger, yet it 
was at a small expense to the government as the proceeds 
from the school farm paid a large part of the cost of operating 
the school. The original contract expired in 1879, but it did 
not altogether end Mr. Seger’s connection with the Arapaho 
school, as we find him in charge in the fall of 1880—but not 
under the provisions of his first contract. 


SEGER AS A BUSINESS MAN 
When Mr. Seger quit the school work in 1879, he at once 


10ur Red Brother—Tatum, p. 229. 
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entered active business with headquarters at the Agency. He 
was familiar with the entire reservation. In fact, his work 
with the Indians had given him a knowledge of western Okla- 
homa possessed by but few men. 

H. A. Todd? was the manager of a stage line between Cald- 
well, Kansas, and Fort Sill, Indian Territory, which passed 
through the Agency at Darlington, and his advertisement for 
passengers appeared in the earliest number of the Cheyenne 
Transporter, August, 1880. We also find in this issue, the 
advertisement of John H. Seger, in the same business, but 
taking a western route from Darlington and Fort Reno to 
Fort Eliott, Texas. John Seger’s advertisement in the August, 
1880 issue reads: 

“To Travelers 
JOHN H. SEGER 
Is Now Running Buckboards and Hacks Between 
Darlington, I. T. 
And 
Fort Eliott, Texas 


2H. A. Todd was a well known citizen of Kansas and of Western 
Oklahoma. He had had lines of transportation over nearly all routes in 
the Southwest before Oklahoma opened to settlement. He was in the 
freight business but often ran stage coaches and buckboards in the trans- 
portation of passengers before the railroads invaded the country. When 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho country opened to settlement, he and his sons 
filed on land near the town of Calumet. He was elected to the Third Ter- 
ritorial legislature from Canadian county. 

3The Oklahoma Historical Society has in its newspaper files three 
volumes of the Oheyenne Transporter, the newspaper published at the 
Darlington Agency from 1880 to 1886. In the first volume is written the 
following: 

“Presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society with com- 

pliments of George West Maffet, Lawrence, Kansas, March 1, 

1914, Cheyenne Transporter, Volumes two and three complete— 

from August 25, 1880 to August 10, 1882, inclusive. W. A. Eaton 

was editor and proprietor previous to April 12, 1882, following 

which came George W. Mafiet, editor and proprietor. Lafe 

Merritt local editor.” 

There is also a photograph of “George West Maffet, your editor 
and historian.” 

In the second volume the same is written with this note: 

“Cheyenne Transporter Vol. 4 & 5 complete August 25, 

1882 to September 15, 1884 inclusive, with George West Maffet, 

editor and proprietor. Lafe Merritt, local editor.” 

The third volume contains the same inscription written on the 


front page. 
“Cheyenne Transporter, vol. 6 & 17, Sept. 30, 1884 to 


August 12, 1886.” an 
It also notes two missing numbers from volume 6, and six missing 


numbers from volume 7. 
I think that the records will show that the Cheyenne Transporter 
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“This route connects at Darlington with stages 
going south to the Wichita Agency, Fort Sill, Elm 
Springs, Carriage Point, Galveston, Texas. East 
with Vinita, I. T., and the M. K. & T. to St. Louis. 
North with Caldwell, Hunnewell, Wellington, Win- 
field and Wichita, Kansas. 

“Connects at Fort Eliott with stages going south 
to Fort Bascom and Fort Griffin, Texas, Las Vegas, 
and all towns southwest. West to Fort Dodge, Kan- 
sas, and all points north and northwest. 

“Leave Darlington going west, Mondays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. 

“Leave Fort Eliott going east Sundays, Tues- 
days and Fridays. 

“Charges reasonable.” 

In the same issue appeared this local: 

“John H. Seger took a run over the mail route 
between Darlington and Fort Eliott last week.” 

This was the first regular issue of the Transporter as a 
public newspaper, although it had been published at the 
school by the mission people and a few issues had been printed 
the year before. We do not know just when this route was 
established but it was evidently soon after his contract expired 


was the first paper printed in the western half of Oklahoma. These three 
volumes of old newspapers are a veritable cache of history of the South- 
west. They contain the daily comings and goings of the men who figured 
in the history and the romance of the frontier but not written as “wild 
west copy.” They tell of the every day life of army officers, government 
employes, cattlemen and missionaries, as well as that of the Indian chiefs, 
whether they came in peace or came in war. They tell of the freighters 
who are the transporters of everything to supply the agency and the post. 
They often speak of distinguished guests from the states, statesmen, 
ministers of the gospel and writers, whose names are yet known to the 
literati of the world. Sometimes they tell of renegades, horse thieves and 
outlaws. There are many articles concerning Capt. David L. Payne, the 
Boomer, that are caustic and cynical. This paper also had its society 
columns and when it came to writing up a society event, none of the 
society editors in this state have anything on Lafe Merrit, the local editor 
of the Cheyenne Transporter. The big social event came when the officers 
and their ladies at Fort Reno invited the government employes at the 
Agency, only three miles away, to attend a reception at the Fort. Then, 
of course, this called for the Agency to entertain the Post. 

Lafe Merrit was a good newspaper man, versatile, handsome and 
congenial. When Oklahoma was opened to settlement, April 22d, 1889, 
Lafe Merrit stepped across the line to Reno City, less than three miles 
from Darlington, but soon located at the new town of El Reno. He at 
once launched into the newspaper business. He started the Hl Reno Globe, 


with Hrnest Parks as a partner in the enterprise. They afterward sold 
this paper to Peery and Clute. 
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at the school. Mr. Seger had the Star Route, or rather sub- 
contract, to carry the mail from Darlington and Fort Reno 
to Fort Eliott. 

In order to get this story straight so that students of 
history may know of the obstacles to be overcome in carrying 
mail through a hostile Indian country and know the influence 
this man, Seger, had with the Indians, I shall re-publish an 
excerpt from a speech made by Mr. Seger at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference? in 1902. 


“* * * T will tell a story to illustrate the other 
class of people who think they know all about Indians. 

“Once after the Cheyennes had been on the war- 
path and had had quite a fight with the whites, they 
were under the guard of the military, — a kind of 
prisoners of war. They were not allowed to go west 
of the Canadian river when hunting. About that time 
I took the contract to carry the mail one hundred and 
sixty miles west from Reno, and the reason I took 
it was because they said no one but Indians could 
carry it because it had to go in thirty-six hours, 
traveling night and day, and there being no path, 
they said white men could not do it. And they fur- 
ther said that no one could get the Indians to do it 
but Johnny Smoker, so the contractor asked me to 
have the Indians carry it, as I was the only one who 
could do so. I went to Little Robe, the ruling chief 
of the Cheyennes, and made an arrangement with 
him to carry it, and I said I would locate him on the 
Washita river. It was necessary for me to go over 
the route and stake it out and explain to him how 
to carry it. Just before we started on our trip Little 
Robe said: ‘We are going to be alone for several 


4The first Lake Mohonk Conference was held in 1883. Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley, at that time and until his death December 2, 1913, a member of 
the United States Board of Indian Commissioners, invited a number of 
those interested in Indian affairs to a meeting at Mohonk Lake in the 
State of New York, in order to confer regarding measures affecting the 
interests of the Indians. This was the first of a series of October meetings 
which have been held annually during the succeeding years. John H. 
Seger was often invited to attend this important gathering of the friends 
of the Indians, as he was always recognized as an authority upon the 
subject of the conference. In later years the scope of this conference has 
been enlarged so as to include the peoples of the dependent tribes and 


nations throughout the world. 
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days, and we shall probably see no other human 
beings. The Cheyennes have been fighting with the 
white people, and the white people have killed a good 
many Cheyennes, and the Cheyennes have killed a 
good many white people. You don’t know me very 
well, and I don’t know you very well. I propose that 
we don’t take a gun. We will need a knife, but I 
propose that we take only a butcher knife.’ (He did 
not believe in concealed weapons.) I told him I 
would agree to that. Then I said: ‘I, too, have a 
proposition. I understand driving a team, and I pro- 
pose to drive the team and hitch and unhitch, because 
you do not understand that and as you are better 
acquainted with camp life, you must make the camp 
fire, cook and sometimes make our beds. You have 
nothing but dry buffalo meat, and I have provisions 
enough for both. You take charge of it and we will 
fare the same. You make the bed, and we will sleep 
under the same blanket and drink from the same 
cup.’ He agreed. We crossed one hundred and sixty 
miles of country without seeing anyone else on the 
trip. When we got to Fort Eliott I showed him how 
to deliver the mail, how to get it, etc.; and while I 
was doing it a number of Texas men in the store 
looked on, and one of them came to me and gaid, 
“You have got a redskin with you.’ ‘I have Little 
Robe with me,’ I replied. ‘I suppose he is up here 
to steal horses, ain’t he?’ ‘No, sir, he isn’t here to 
steal horses. I have a contract to carry the mail, 
and he is going to work for me.’ ‘Work for you? 
‘See here, stranger, an Indian won’t work.’ ‘Won’t 
work,’ I said. ‘I have paid them for cutting one 
thousand one hundred cords of wood and for cutting 
four hundred tons of hay.’ ‘Well,’ said he, .‘I have 
been on the frontier all my life. I have fought Indians 
ever since I was grown up, and I know they won’t 
work.’ ” 


Not only was Mr. Seger proprietor of the stage and mail 
route to Fort Eliott but he also ran a livery stable in Darling- 
ton. At one of the stations on the mail route, fifty miles west 
of Darlington, he started a horse ranch. The location of this 
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ranch was at the beautiful walnut grove where only a few 
years afterward the Seger Colony headquarters and the Seger 
Indian Training school were established. This location was 
on the mail route and an ideal place for headquarters for his 
business. 

For the next five or six years, we read many items in the 
Transporter in which the Seger name appeared. He was a 
good advertiser and correspondent for the paper. He always 
had news items for the local editor in a settlement where there 
were few white persons and news was scarce. I shall copy 
a few of the many local items in order to show how the sub- 
ject of this sketch spent his time when not engaged in public 
service. 

An item in the Transporter under date of September 10, 
1880, is as follows: 

“Mr. J. H. Seger made a trip over the Darling- 
ton-Fort Eliott mail route the latter part of last 
month, his business was to set things right and pay 
off his employes on the line. He found everything 
running as well as could be expected. Buckboards 
run regularly three times a week each way, and 
passengers can get very comfortable, quick and cheap 
conveyance.” 

Another item in the same issue reads: 

“J. H. Seger has a whole corral full of hay ricks. 
This is not the most approved way of using such en- 
closures but we presume he knows what he is about.” 

In the same issue another item reads: 

“J. H. Seger, not content with the Darlington- 

Ft. Eliott mail line, and several minor contracts of 

different kinds, has taken the mail route (180 miles 

long) from Ft. Eliott to Wichita Falls, Texas. This 

he intends to stock up and put in good condition 

immediately.” 

It is the opinion of the writer that Mr. Seger never actu- 
ally took charge of this route for no further mention is made 
Of it. 

A subsequent issue of the Transporter, March 1881, con- 
tains this item: 

“Mrs. John H. Seger, who has been stopping at 
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the Washita mail station for several months, arrived 

at the Agency Wednesday morning.” 

The many local items concerning the activities of Mr. 
Seger appearing in the Transporter for the next few years 
gives us an idea of the work in which he was engaged during 
this period. The newspaper tells of Mr. Seger burning a 
brick kiln in the fall of 1881. He was more than pleased 
when he opened it and found that he had splendid brick. 
This was the first brick kiln burned in western Oklahoma 
as far as the records go. 

A story under the caption, “Fine Horses,” says that Mr. 
Seger has just received four fine graded stallions purchased 
in Allen County, Kansas, and then proceeds to give their pedi- 
grees, all of them being draft horses. The local also states 
that two of these fine animals Mr. Seger will send out to his 
horse ranch in the Panhandle and the other two he will keep 
at his livery stable at Darlington. 

There also appeared in the Transporter, two or three 
weeks later the following local: 

“J. H. Seger came in last week from a trip East 

and says he sold his ponies at good prices and did 

remarkably well by the project of shipping them to 

the Eastern market. While in the East he purchased 

a fine stallion which he brought down with him for 

breeding purposes. He purchased the animal at Wal- 

nut, Illinois, paying the neat sum of $500. The horse 

is of Morgan and French-Canadian stock, and is 

without question the finest horse ever brought to 

the Territory. The horse can be seen at any time 

at Mr. Seger’s livery where it is now on exhibition.” 

There can be no question that Mr. Seger’s importation 
of heavy draft horses, as well as those of other stockmen, 
bred with the Mexican-Indian ponies increased the size and 
value of all horses on the range in western Oklahoma and 
the Panhandle of Texas. While on the subject of horses, I 
shall re-publish a local which appeared in the Transporter. 
It reads: 

“A running race between George Bent’s horse, 

Dick, (purchased from Mumford Johnson) and W. G. 

Williams’ [“Caddo Bill’’] little sorrel stallion, has 

been arranged to take place Christmas day at the 
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Fort Reno race grounds. The race is to be for $500 

each side, and a forfeit of $250 each, has been put up. 

It is to be a straight dash of 440 yards.” 

No mention is made as to the result of the race in sub- 
sequent issues. The writer knew the owners of both of these 
horses and would wager that Williams’ Half-Moon horse won. 

A local published in the Transporter, August 1883, is as 
follows: 

“Seger sold his livery barn and residence to 

Chas. E. Campbell and C. M. Keller. Seger retains 

his stock and will go out to the range.” 

The cattlemen in 1882, had leased nearly all of the Chey- 
enne-Arapaho reservation and the year afterward they de- 
cided to fence their pastures, believing as they did, that they 
had a ten years lease and that they could handle their cattle 
with less expense and more security. There were hundreds 
of miles of fence to be built and some of the Indians objected 
to having the country under fence. Some of the cattlemen 
had difficulty in getting posts made and the wire fence con- 
structed. One large company came to Mr. Seger at his horse 
ranch and contracted with him to build its pasture fences in 
the south part adjoining the Kiowa-Comanche reservation. 
There were many items published in the Transporter con- 
cerning the building of these fences. One in the January 1884 
issue reads: 

“John H. Seger was in from Washita for a 
couple of days last week and reported the fencing 

of ranges on the leased lands progressing as well 

as could be expected, considering the cold weather 

and the ground being frozen prevented them digging 

post holes for a time. Mr. Seger is manager of the 
fencing outfit for the Washita Cattle Company. He 

is using Indian labor. Among the Indians employed 

are: Scabby, a former Agency employe; Leonard 

Tyler and Thomas Bear Robe, returned Carlisle boys. 

These Indian helpers have been with Mr. Seger about 

two months and he says that they like their work 

and seem willing to remain with him.” 

From other news items we learn that Mr. Seger built 
over four hundred miles of fence for the cattlemen in the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho country. From these locals published 
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in the Transporter, it seems that he was quite active in pri- 
vate business for several years after his original school con- 
tract expired. Perhaps, he had undertaken too many business 
enterprises. 
SEGER’S INDIAN STORIES 

Mr. Seger was a regular contributor to the columns of 
the Transporter. He wrote stories concerning the thoughts, 
life and habits of the Plains Indians which contained valuable 
data for the student of anthropology. Some of these stories 
were never printed except in the Transporter and there is 
only one copy in existence. We feel that we are justified in 
reproducing some of these articles in the Chronicles. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF POWDER FACE, 
PRINCIPAL CHIEF OF THE ARAPAHOES 


“The noted chief, Powder Face,® in compliance 
with the request of Mr. J. H. Seger, gave the follow- 
ing interesting facts concerning his life and adven- 
tures. Bearing in mind that Powder Face is now 
one of the most progressive of his people, the radical 
change in his mode of life and thought is very grati- 
fying, and his life is, of itself, a powerful refutation 
of the theory that the Indians cannot be civilized: 

“‘When I was ten years old, the Arapahoes were 
governed by old chiefs, viz., Little Raven, Yellow 
Bear, Big Mouth and Powder Face, my father. Little 
Raven is the only survivor of the four. These chiefs 
were looked upon by the young men as patterns and 
their advice was generally heeded. These old chiefs 
told me it was good to fight and that the number of 
scalps I took would determine whether I was to be 
a chief or not. When I was seventeen years old, my 
father gave me a shield and sent me on a raid against 
the Pawnees. Although young, I was a good horse- 
man and when I returned I brought six Pawnee 
scalps, which I gave to my father. Then the old 
chief gave me thirty young warriors to be chief over. 


*The writer of this series of articles was in Powder Face’s tepee 
on a cold winter’s day thirty-six years ago on government business. 
He did not regard him as being as progressive as some of the younger 
Indians, but he could “draw the long bow.” There was a crossing on the 
South Canadian river near where the new bridge on Highway 66, crosses 
called “Powder Face Crossing.” ; 


The Indians’ Friend, John H. Seger 


The Arapahoes were at war with the Pawnees, 
Osages, Omahas, Kaws, Kickapoos, Wichitas, Caddos, 
Utes and the Navajoes. The Arapahoes were living 
on the Arkansas, where there was plenty of buffalo, 
deer and antelope. We had plenty to eat and were 
happy until the white men began to travel through 
our country. The old chiefs said it was good to make 
war on them, and as I had never heard of Jesus and 
did not know anything about the government or 
Washington, I obeyed their orders, and went against 
the Whites. The first year I killed and scalped five 
white men; then we did not fight for one year. Then 
we fought them again, and in that war I took six 
scalps. In all my encounters with the white men, 
I have had fifty-five horses shot from under me and 
have been wounded four times. One of my wounds 
came near being fatal. 

“After our last fight with the white men, we 
moved to Camp Supply and there met Agent Darling- 
ton, who had come to be our Agent; and we met 
another man from Washington, I think it was the 
Commissioner. I then went to Lawrence, Kansas, 
and met the Superintendent of Indian Affairs. On 
that trip I saw more white men than I had seen in 
all my life before, and I began to think it were better 
to live in peace with them. I went with six other 
chiefs to Washington and saw the white men all at 
work, and their children in school. I saw the white 
man’s way was the best and resolved to take it up 
and have my young warriors plant corn, and put the 
children in school. Since then I have been trying to 
live like the white men. I have a hundred and seven 
cattle, and when I am near the agency I go to Sunday 
school and hear about Jesus, and see the children 
taught from the Bible, which is good. I am living 
now on the main Canadian thirteen miles from the 
Agency, and if I can get a light wagon or buggy, I 
will try and come to Sunday school every Sunday. 
I think that if the chiefs would all wear white men’s 
clothing, in a short time the young men would all 


follow their example.” 
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AN INDIAN ON EDUCATION 

The following is a speech of Etahdleuh Doanmoe, 
a Kiowa, at Carlisle just before the holiday vacation. 
He was one of the Florida prisoners who voluntarily 
went to Carlisle to school after he was released. The 
speech is taken from a paper published at the 
school: 

“Many people are asking what is best for the 
Indians and what to do for them. I think that edu- 
cation and learning how to work will help us most. 
We see the whites all over the country, some in towns 
and big cities, trading in stores, working in shops, 
some are lawyers and some are doctors and preach- 
ers. And they have many other occupations. And 
some white people live in the country and have large 
farms, and houses and barns. Every white man does 
something and then he gets money and has a good 
house. Then I ask how does the white man know so 
much when the Indian knows so little, and I try to 
find out so I may tell my people. Then I see that the 
white man makes his children go to school while 
they are growing up so they may have good minds 
full of knowledge, and I see too that he teaches his 
children to work, so they may have good bodies and 
muscles ready and strong to do something. The In- 
dians do not know how to work the white man’s way, 
and they have few men among them who have knowl- 
edge to teach their children. When I was a boy the 
Indians did not want education and they lived in 
their camps and hunted the buffalo and ran horse 
races, and went off to fight the other tribes or the 
whites, and many went to Texas to steal horses. The 
children ran about the camps without much clothing 
summer or winter. Their mothers never washed them 
or combed their hair and they were dirty. Most of 
the Indians are that way now, but I know that now 
they want education and to learn how to work. They 
want to become civilized, and if our good friends 
among the whites do not get tired trying to educate 
us and teach something, I think we may become 


good, civilized men and women and take care of 
ourselves.” 


HISTORIC INCIDENTS 
By J. H. Seger 
“Hditor Transporter : 


“As you have invited me to do so, I will try 
and write a short article for each issue of your paper, 
describing some of the habits, customs and charac- 
teristics of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. I 
will also describe the progress they have made in 
civilization in the last ten years. The history of any 
people is largely written in the history of their prin- 
cipal men, so in writing this history I will let the 
Indians tell their own story. If they do not tell a 
story that does credit to themselves, remember that 
they are savages. 

“Little Raven came to a lodge a few days ago 
and found Powder Face, Tall Bear and some other 
prominent Arapahoes gambling. He said, ‘I am 
ashamed to see you who are chiefs and head men in 
the tribe spending your time so foolishly and setting 
so bad an example before the young men. I am 
trying to train my boys to better ways, but how can 
I hope to succeed when the chiefs do the things I tell 
them are wrong. We as chiefs should set the example 
to our young men and counsel them to shun drinking, 
gambling and all the evils associated.’ 

“While seated in Wolf Robe’s lodge he handed 
me the book containing his account with the trader 
and asked me to foot them up and tell him the 
amount. He said his boy had footed it up for him, 
but that he could not believe it was right, for he could 
not see how his boy could know more than his father. 
The boy did not appreciate his opinion of his ability 
and looked over the figures with me. The footings 
agreed with those formerly made by the boy. The 
father then cried, ‘I find that I am blind and deaf. 
I have a book which contains figures. When I look 
at the figures they are the same to me as if they were 
not there. When you call their names it is the same 
as if you had not spoken. With my boy it is not so— 
he can call the characters by their names and tell 
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their value. I am now more determined than ever to 
keep my boy in school.’ 

“When the Cheyennes were at war with the 
Pawnee, Black Kettle killed and scalped one of the 
Pawnees. Ten years later when out on a buffalo hunt 
he met the identical Pawnee whom he had thought 
dead ten years, but now found alive and well. But 
what most puzzled the victorious Cheyenne was that 
his old enemy vied with any of them in the size and 
beauty of his scalp lock. He had not killed him 
thoroughly, and inquiry developed that the fallen 
warrior had appropriated the hair from a horse’s 
tail and worked it so artfully that the deception was 
perfect.” 

Another Seger article appearing under date of April 10, 
1882, in the Transporter is as follows: 

“When the grass starts in spring the question, 
‘Will the Indians go on the war path?’ goes the 
rounds. In the last few years the question has been 
asked through force of habit, not with any appre- 
hension that they would do so unless they are brought 
to starvation and have no other alternative. But no 
farther back than the spring of 1874, things were 
different. The Panhandle of Texas was then a vast 
Buffalo range, where the Indians could subsist with- 
out government aid. Going on the war path was 
then practicable, as they could fight with Indian 
tactics. They could move their old people, women 
and children far away from the haunts of the white 
man, where they could live by hunting, while the 
young men went out to fight. They would attack a 
wagon train or a herd of horses and hurry back to 
the main party before pursuit could be organized. 
On one occasion, when a party of Indians were raid- 
ing in Texas, the citizens, to make sure their horses 
put them in a stockade corral and placed a guard 
over them. The men on guard played cards in order 
to pass away the time and keep awake, one of the 
number going out occasionally to see how things were 
going. The Indians were lurking in the vicinity and 
had sent one of their number to see how the whites 
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were fixed. He had crept up and was surveying 
things through a crack under the door. While he 
was thus occupied the game was finished and a guard 
went out to see that all was right. The Indian had 
no time to get away, but concealed himself as best 
he could in the shadow of the house. The guard, after 
satisfying himself that no Indians were near, re- 
turned to the house and the game. The Indian then 
went to the back part of the corral, let the horses out 
and escaped with them before the guards were aware 
of what was going on. 

“In 1874 the Cheyennes went on the war path 
and committed many depredations; but when they 
were closed in by the troops and forced to take the 
stake plains, where they were obliged to dig for water 
and carry it with them for two or three days, the war 
path became entirely too laborious. At the battle of 
the Sand Hills they were again severely punished. 
About 250 men, women and children were huddled 
together and kept under constant fire, and were under 
play of two gatling guns. Their only hope was in 
digging holes in the sand and keeping as much cov- 
ered as possible. To stand up was sure death. Some 
of the squaws were so excited that they had to be 
held or tied out of the bullet range. One Indian de- 
clared that he would take his papoose in his arms 
and stand up and be shot. The squaw said she would 
not give up her child. In the struggle for possession 
of the child, it was killed. The Indian then stood up 
and was promptly shot. About midnight they left 
their pits and by wading through water hip deep, 
succeeded in passing the soldiers. They then scat- 
tered like a flock of quails, and it was several days 
before they all got together again. A number went 
north and joined the Northern Cheyennes. The 
journey was one of great suffering. Two days after 
the fight an old squaw who had been wounded, was 
found near the battle ground, where she had lain 
without food or shelter. 

“The Indians finally came to the Agency and 
surrendered, had most of their ponies taken from 
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them and saw about thirty of their young men taken 
away in irons as prisoners. If the Indians should 
go on the war path now, they would have to take 
their women and children with them, and with no 
base of supplies, a war is not at all desired by these 
Indians. They will not begin hostilities unless forced 
to it by threatened starvation.” 
INDIAN RELATIONSHIPS 

“Thinking possibly a few reminiscenses of school 
life might be of interest to the reader of the Trans- 
porter, I will give a few: 

“At one time it was a rule of the Arapahoe 
school that no child should go home to camp without 
permission, and permission was rarely granted ex- 
cept in case of sickness or death in the family. A 
boy came to me one day with tears pouring down his 
cheeks and asked leave to go to camp for one day, 
as his mother was dead. Permission was given, and 
he came back at the appointed time. In a few days 
the same boy came to me again, this time crying 
harder than before. He asked to go home again, and 
imagine my surprise when he again said his mother 
had just died! I said, ‘How is this? A few days ago 
you went home because you mother was dead, and 
now you say she is dead again!’ The lad made no 
answer, but cried harder than ever. A half-breed boy 
who was standing near then explained by saying the 
first mother deceased was only a half mother, while 
the last mother was his ‘surely’ mother. The boy 
got permission to go although things looked exceed- 
ingly mixed. 

“I afterward found that although an Indian may 
be poor, he may have several mothers. After his real 
parent dies, his aunts take the place of mother. It is 
very seldom an Indian child becomes an orphan. They 
regard cousins the same as brothers and sisters and 
they distinguish them from their own brothers and 
sisters by calling them their ‘far’ brother or ‘near’ 
brother. 

“To a white person the idea of Indian relation- 
ship seems decidedly mixed, but on the contrary the 
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family genealogy is kept very straight by oldest mem- 
bers of the family, and under no circumstances are 
marriages allowed between blood relations, although 
the ‘kin’ be ever so faint. 

“TI will give one more example of their idea of 
relationship: An Arapahoe girl who had been in 
school several years had married and lived in camp. 
Other Indians would get her to write their letters 
for them. I received one from her and she signed 
herself my “Affectionate Grandmother.” 
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The following story also written by Mr. Seger appeared 


in the Transporter of December 11, 1882: 


A DAY IN AN INDIAN CAMP 

“As I recently spent some days in the Cheyenne 
camp which is now located on the Washita, some 
ninety miles west of the agency, I will give your 
readers the events of one day as they transpired: 

“As it seemed to be a day of more than usual 
occurences, the reader may gain some idea of Indian 
life. ‘White Shield’ invited me to spend a day in 
their camp, and as a special inducement for me to 
do so, said they would give a feast in the daytime 
and a dance at night and that Little Robe, Red Moon 
and Stone Calf would be present and all have a social 
time together. I accepted the invitation, not so much 
for the enjoyment of the feast and dance as for 
curiosity to witness a genuine camp scene for one 
day. On the morning of the day appointed I mounted 
my horse and galloped over to the camp (which was 
only six miles from where I was hanging out) un- 
saddled my horse and turned the steed over to the 
herder. Entering the lodge of ‘mine host’ I was soon 
followed by Chief Little Robe, Red Moon and Stone 
Calf. 

“They all entered very unceremoniously, except 
Stone Calf who required all who were seated on the 
side of the fire where he passed to stand out so he 
could pass behind them and not between them and 
the fire. When he went out it was the same way. 
The place of honor seemed to be the opposite side 
of the lodge from the entrance. After all were seated 
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the smoking began. A board about a foot square was 
brought out and a handful of killikinick (dry 
sumac leaves) was placed in the middle of the board 
and a little plug of tobacco shaved up and mixed 
among it. A red stone pipe was then filled and the 
smoking commenced. By this time, there had come 
into the lodge about twenty young men, and the pipe 
was passed from one to the other, each taking a few 
puffs. Each one had his peculiar way of taking the 
pipe—some not putting the stem to their mouths 
without first touching the ground with the bowl, and 
then raising the bowl above the head. I understand 
this tu be a salute to the evil spirit, and also to the 
good spirit before indulging themselves. Others al- 
ways seemed to draw the smoke in at the mouth and 
puff it from the nose. Two pipes were soon running 
and the smoking was kept up for fully one hour. The 
smoke was then allowed to clear away and all settle 
themselves for a talk, which was carried on exclusive- 
ly by the chiefs—the young men paying striking at- 
tention. They talked about their past, present and 
future, and wound up their talk by counseling the 
young men not to do anything to conflict with the 
wishes of the agent and the government.—Noticing 
that Bear Shield was in camp and had not attended 
the social, I enquired the reason of his absence. The 
reply was that since Bear Shield had been to St. 
Augustine, (Florida) he had refused to join in any 
ceremony or gathering gotten up under the old Chey- 
enne customs, but was professedly and practically 
“on the white man’s road.” 

“During the time the men were talking and 
smoking the women had built a sweat house by stick- 
ing willows in the ground and bending them over so 
as to make a small oven shaped enclosure, over which 
were spread hides and blankets to retain the steam. 
The steam was made by dropping red hot stones in 
a kettle of water and in this manner the sweat house 
was soon filled with the steam. The parties taking 
the sweat bath sat around the kettle perfectly naked 
for about half an hour, then came out into the cool 
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air dried off, after which they again donned their 
blankets. About a dozen old men and women enjoyed 
the sweat house at one time. 

“After this came the feast. All sat in a circle 
around the lodge and a large dish heaped up with rice 
which had been boiled with dried apples was brought 
in with three spoons. The dish was set down before 
three men at a time, who, without ceremony, made 
satisfied, or etiquette required them to pass the dish 
along. When the dish reached my locality, they 
politely offered me a plate and an extra spoon to run 
a side dish alone, but as I had to help myself out of 
the pan that all were eating from I could not see 
much discrimination in my favor. I took the will for 
the deed, however, and helped myself bountifully. 

“After the feast, preparations were made for the 
dance. A large lodge was cleared of everything ex- 
cept one bunk, reserved for the use of the orchestra, 
which consisted of an Indian drum. As there hap- 
pened to be two young ladies living in the lodge 
where I was a guest and as there are no apartments 
to an Indian lodge, I was offered the opportunity 
to see two of the belles of the camp attire themselves 
for the dance. I could not help reflect how backward 
some of our city belles would be to dress themselves 
for a ball before a gentleman acquaintance, even 
though he might be ‘a friend of the family.’ There 
is some difference, however, between the Cheyenne 
lady dressing for the dance and her pale face sister, 
as the former puts her ball dress over all her every 
day clothes. 

“The most elaborate part of the Cheyenne ladies’ 
is paint and beads. The former she uses without 
stint, painting her whole face. The most popular 
colors are red and yellow, with black and green spots 
to set off the main tints. The hair is parted very 
freely—a sharp stick being generally used for the 
purpose, although, they have combs they buy of the 
traders. On this occasion, however, a stick was used 
to part the hair, and as a finishing touch, the stick 
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was dropped into a cup of paint and a red streak 
drawn where the hair was parted. Then come the 
putting on of beads—the whole family contributing 
their stock of beads and a few ear-rings to the young 
ladies. One of the ladies pouted a little because she 
had only one pair of ear-rings to wear. She had a 
pair for the bottom of her ears but wanted another 
set for the top of her ears. White Shield offered to 
lend her a small brass wire set from the top of his 
ears but this failed to satisfy the young lady. A 
younger sister came forward at this injuncture with 
an extra string of beads and as this made one more 
string of beads for her than the other had, the extra 
beads were allowed to balance the extra ear-rings— 
thus the matter was settled. 

“T went early to the dance and found a crowd of 
small boys about the entrance of the lodge. The 
drums were being tunned and the fire burned brightly 
in the center of the lodge. I took a seat on the 
ground near the entrance and some small boys hud- 
dled around me of whom I asked explanation as 
things progressed. The young men filed in one at a 
time with their heads covered by their blankets and 
took seats at the right of the fire. The ladies came 
in afterward and passed to the other side of the fire, 
and sat with faces uncovered, facing the gents, 
whose faces, except a small eye hole were entirely 
covered. Seeing that I had no blanket to cover my 
blushing face when the girls came on, one of the 
boys handed me a turkey tail fan to hide behind, 
saying, ‘be quick, or the kis-a-was (girls) will see 
you!’ I soon discovered a peek hole in the fan which 
my boy friend said was to view the girls through, 
so I was fixed. 

“The drums commenced to beat, and the dance 
was opened by two of the ladies coming across and 
taking me by the arms (without even saying ‘will 
you give me the pleasure?’) and raised me to my 
feet. In vain I begged to be excused, told them that 
I had bad cold, did not dance and belonged to the 
church. I was placed in position with a lady on each 
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side of me. They did not lock arms but pressed up 
to me as closely as possible. The figure they danced 
was simply for all to raise themselves upon their 
toes, then drop back on the heel at the tap of the 
drum. When one gent and two ladies dance they re- 
semble the motion of a hash knife in a bowl of cold 
potatoes. Resolving to make the most of my experi- 
ence, I commenced to dance, but could not catch the 
time. Instead of quickening my step, I jumped higher 
and higher, and finally one foot ran to land too much 
and I came down on one of my partners’ pet toe. 
The reason I knew it was her pet toe was because 
she sat down and commenced rubbing and feeling it. 
This broke up the first sett, but other setts soon 
formed, leaving me out to my satisfaction. 

“T notice all through that the young men chosen 
to dance were very reluctant while the ladies acted 
the part of gallant, and in this respect the affair 
resembled a leap ball in the states. There was a 
good deal of sameness to the dance, so I left as soon 
as I saw them bring in a dish of boiled rice and dried 
apples with the usual spoons. Retiring to bed, I 
did not sleep until the noise ceased, and was then 
soon awakened by White Shield, who asked me to go 
with him to another lodge, as his wife was sick and 
they wished to make medicine. Already two old men 
and two old women had come in with a drum and 
two rattle boxes made of dried bladders with small 
pebbles in them. We grabbed our blankets and hur- 
ried out—the drum commencing to beat at the sick 
bed as soon as we were out and the singing and 
thumping raised quite a racket. I soon dropped off 
to sleep, and was awakened in the early morn by a 
squaw grinding coffee by my head. As soon as I 
raised up and showed evidence of being up for the 
day, the squaw brought me a bright basin filled with 
water to wash in. I was surprised at the basin being 
so clean, and wondered why this woman should be 
so unusually neat, but when she emptied the basin 
and rinsed it out and then filled it with coffee for my 
own use, my wonderment ceased. 
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“While I was eating my warm bread and veni- 
son, my hostess informed me that White Shield’s 
squaw had been presented with a fine baby boy 
during the night and that both mother and boy were 
doing nicely. White Shield, himself, came in just 
then, and, turning to congratulate him, I found to 
my surprise that he knew nothing of his good fortune 
and that I had received the news first. Upon inquiry, 
I found that White Shield was thirty years old and 
had four wives and twelve children. — While stop- 
ping in this camp, I sampled bear meat and another 
meat, and wild turkey was the standard meat. There 
was a time in the past when the Cheyenne warrior 
would not eat wild turkey, for fear it would give 
him the cowardly disposition and the inclination to 
run manifested by this bird. — This, in the rough, 
is my experience of one day spent in a Cheyenne 
Camp.” 

(To be continued) 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Quarterly Meeting, Board of Directors, April 27, 1933 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society was held April 27, 1933, in the Historical 
building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, at 10:00 A. M., with Mr. Charles F. 
Colcord, President, presiding. 

Roll call showed the following members present: Gen. R. A. Sneed, 
Judge Thos. H. Doyle, Judge W. A. Ledbetter, Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. 
EH. E. Dale, Mr. Charles F. Colcord, Gen. William S. Key, Judge Harry 
Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge Thos. A. 
Edwards, Judge Wm. P. Thompson, Mrs. Emma HEstill-Harbour, Mr. Jas- 
per Sipes and Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn. 

Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson and Dr. Grant Foreman sent messages 
explaining their absence, as also did the Governor, Ex-Officio member 
of the Board. 

In the absence of the Secretary, the chief clerk read the minutes 
of the Board meeting held January 26, 1933, which upon motion of Judge 
Thos. H. Doyle, were approved as read. 

Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Historical Society photostat 
copies of data in the Bible of the late Capt. James S. Stanley, now in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. B. S. Smiser, now residing about two 
miles northeast of Atoka, Okla., which discloses that not only his 
family but also the Everidge! and Oakes families residing near Hugo, 
Okla., are descendants of the Choctaw Chief, Apuck shu nubbee, and also 
that the descent of the Stanley family on the paternal side was of Hugue- 
not origin. 

10klahoma State Bar Association, Report 1911, p. 116. 

Judge Williams also presented for its archives a photostat copy 
of an issue of “Our Monthly” July 1873, Vol. 2, No. 7, published by Tula- 
hassee Mission, Creek Nation. Also a photostat copy of a letter from 
John Fleming, in Fort Gibson, West of Arkansas, to his mother Mrs. 
May Fleming, Browns Mills Post Office, Mifflin County, Pa., dated Jan. 10, 
1833. Also a photostat copy of the proceedings in writing in long hand of 
the 2d session of the Chickasaw Legislature, which met at Tishomingo, 
Oct. 5, 1857, C. Harris, Governor, Geo. D. James, Secretary and A. McCoy, 
Clerk. Said record contains copy of letter from D. H. Cooper, United 
States Indian Agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws, dated February 
28th, 1857, addressed to Col. N. Cochnauer, at Fort Towson, with refer- 
ence to the boundary line between the Choctaws and Chickasaws run by 
the Rey. J. C. Robinson with reference to Hunter’s map. Also letter from 
D. H. Cooper, dated February 11, 1857, at Fort Washita, and also copy 
of letter from the said N. Cochnauer, Chief Pushmataha District, dated 
April 10, 1857, to Governor C. Harris, which discloses the approval of 
said boundary line. 

Judge Thos. A. Edwards moved that these photostat copies be re- 
ceived and bound, and that Judge Williams be given the thanks of the 
Society for this material. Motion was seconded and carried. : 

Gen. William S. Key presented to the Society the original commis- 
sion that was issued by the President to Patrick Jay Hurley, appointing 
him Secretary of War, and moved that the Society accept the donation 
of this commission and that it be hung in the collections of the Society, 
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and that the Secretary be requested to write to Gen. Hurley and thank 
him for it. Motion was seconded and carried. : 

Judge Thos. A. Edwards read the report of Martha Buntin and also 
read a list of pictures which have been contributed to the society, which 
were secured from Miss Ina Pickering of Los Angeles and Mrs. Annie Dor- 
land Coffman, of Riveria, California, as follows: John H. Pickering, 
second agent Sac & Fox after removal to Indian Territory; Sac & Fox 
Agency Building; Sac & Fox Agent’s House (2 Pictures); Sac & Fox Manual 
Labor School; Sac & Fox Agency School; Sac & Fox Agency, old store 
one of the first buildings erected; John Whistler’s house; Agency Mis- 
sion School; Chief Keokuk II, age 54; and seven pictures of Sac & Fox 
Indians that were taken to be used at the Centennial Exposition, 1876; 
and moved that these be received and that a letter of thanks be written to 
the donors. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Seek ek 

After some discussion of the membership committee, the name of 
Judge W. A. Ledbetter was added to serve with Mrs. Jessie Moore and 
Mrs. John R. Williams. 

anki 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Board give its consent for 
the portrait of Senator Gore to be hung in the art gallery at such place 
as may be selected by the artist, which motion was seconded and carried. 

1K * Ok 

Judge Baxter Taylor, chairman of the committee to arrange for a 
tablet to contain the names of the board members who served when the 
Historical building was planned and work of construction begun, gave 
a verbal report of the work which had been done to this end, and the 
committee was continued. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary be authorized to 
make requisition on the State Board of Affairs to have this tablet made. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

* OK OK 

The following list of applicants for annual membership in the So- 
ciety was read: 

Harry H. Aten, Waurika; Albert H. Bell, Tulsa; D. H. Binkley, 
Oklahoma City; Arthur J. Black, Tulsa; B. F. Bridges, Tulsa; Crawford 
W. Cameron, Marietta; Homer S. Chambers, Bristow; A. D. Cochran, 
Okmulgee; Mrs. J. W. Cosgrove, Tulsa; Meria Crow, Tulsa; W. C. Duncan, 
Ada; Marion Ewing, Guthrie; W. D. Fossett, Kingfisher; Lucy Gage, 
Nashville, Tennessee; James H. Gardner, Tulsa; J. R. Hankla, Geary; 
John Payne Hammond, Tulsa; E. C. Harris, Pauls Valley; Mrs. John H. 
Harvey, Tulsa; James F. Holden, Kansas City, Missouri; William Charles 
Howard, Waurika; Judge R. H. Hudson, Bartlesville; M. EB. Humphrey, 
Chickasha; John H. Keith, Seminole; Judge I. M. King, Ada; Mrs. W. H. 
Lucas, Sherman, Texas; Villard Martin, Tulsa; A. H. McLain, Okmulgee; 
Martin J. Reinhart, Oklahoma City; Judge D. A. Richardson, Oklahoma 
City; Ola J. Rogers, Cleveland; Judge M. BE. Rosser, Sr., Muskogee; W. E. 
Rowsey, Muskogee; Dr. F. M. Sanger, Oklahoma Citys=.Drs Aj Ga Seote 
Oklahoma City; Arthur D. Sills, Oklahoma City, J. ES MS Taylor 
Muskogee; Frank C. Thompson, San Francisco, California; Dr. Samuel 
H. Thompson, Washington, D. C.; M. E. Turner, Eufaula; Oliver Curtis 
Wilkerson, Oklahoma City and Ben F. Williams, Norman. 

Upon motion of Judge Doyle, they were received into membership. 

* * 
Upon motion of Judge Doyle, the meeting stood adjourned. 
CHARLES F. COLCORD, President, 
Presiding. 
M. A. MULHOLLAND, 
Chief Clerk. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
On The Death of 
HONORABLE JOHN HAZELTON COTTERAL 


Judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 


Presented in open Court in the United States District Court, Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, at Muskogee, Oklahoma, Honorable Robert L. Williams, 
Judge Presiding, at 2:00 o’clock P. M., on Tuesday, April 25th, 1933. 


The Oklahoma Bar, as well as the entire Bar of the Tenth Federal 
Judicial Circuit, was shocked on learning the sad news of the death of 
Honorable John Hazelton Cotteral, of the Circuit Court of Appeals Bench, 
who died at Wichita, Kansas, on Saturday, the 22nd day of April, 1933, 
after a brief illness. 

Judge Cotteral was well known throughout the Circuit but especially 
so in the state of Oklahoma, and that part of the State formerly compris- 
ing the old Oklahoma Territory. 

He was born in Middleton, Indiana, September 26, 1864; was edu- 
cated in the University of Michigan; began the practice of law at Garden 
City, Kansas, in 1885, and was first married there to Lula Evans in 1890, 
who died in 1920. He removed to Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, in 1889; 
was Chairman of the Oklahoma delegation to the Republican National 
Convention in 1904; was appointed United States District Judge for the 
Western District of Oklahoma by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1907, 
in which position he served with honor and distinction until 1928, when 
he was appointed by President Calvin Coolidge as Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. He was again 
married in 1928 to Ruth Morrow, who survives him. He was a member of 
the Christian Church. He continued until his death to make his home 
among his old friends and neighbors at Guthrie. 

Judge Cotteral was regarded by all, not only as an honorable man, 
an able lawyer, and a fair and just Judge and one who was very pains- 
taking in his efforts to do justice and adhere to the law, but also as one 
who was exceedingly careful to avoid any appearance of being influenced 
in his judicial actions and decisions by any but the highest motives, and 
to avoid any suggestions of favoritism towards his friends or bias against 
his enemies. 

He was not naturally a strong partisan, but his high character and 
pure life earned for him prominent positions at the hands of this party. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: 

That in the passing of Judge Cotteral, his wife has Iost a devoted 
husband, his neighbors a true friend, and the Bar has lost a noble mem- 
ber, the Bench a learned and worthy jurist, and the Circuit and the 
country at large a good citizen and a man who always held close to his 
heart the highest sense of the duty of the lawyer and the Judge to one 
another, to the profession and to the public. 

The poet penned the sombre lines: “The Paths of glory lead but 
to the grave.’ Yet the Christian world takes comfort in the words of 
the Good Book: 

“O Death, where is thy sting? 

O Grave, where is thy victory?” 
For although this just man has passed from among us to the Hternal 
Bar of Justice which awaits us all, yet the example of his life will live 
so long as human memory lasts. 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That the Court be requested, by proper order, to have these resolu- 
tions properly preserved of record in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Oklahoma, and a copy furnished to the family. 

MALCOLM E. ROSSER, 

Ww. F. RAMPENDAHL, 

M. D. GREEN, 

Committee 
Muskogee County Bar Association. 

FILED IN OPEN COURT 
APRIL 25, 1933, 
W. V. McClure, Clerk, 
U. S. District Court. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 

I, W. V. McClure, Clerk of the District Court of the United States 
of America for the Eastern District of Oklahoma, do hereby certify the 
within and foregoing to be a true, full, and correct copy of RESOLUTIONS 
on the Death of Honorable John Hazelton Cotteral, Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit, as the same appears of 
record on the files of this office. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and af- 
fized the seal of said Court, at my office in Muskogee, in said District, 
this 5th day of May, 1933. 


SS. 


W. V. McCLURE, Clerk. 
By Maggie Jo Dagley, Deputy Clerk. 
(SEAL) 


RESOLUTIONS 
By the Ardmore Bar 


Your Committee appointed to draft resolutions on the death of our 
Brother, James C. Thompson, which occurred March 26, 1933, beg leave 
to submit the following: 

James C. Thompson was born in McMinn County, Tennessee, June 
26, 1861, and moved with his parents to Grayson County, Texas, at the 
age of 12 years. And upon arriving at manhood, studied law in Gaines- 
ville, Texas, in the law offices of Potter and Potter, with which firm he 
was associated after being admitted to the Bar, until he moved to Ard- 
more in 1890. He continued the practice of law in Ardmore with dis- 
tinction and honor from that date until the date of his fatal sickness. 
He was one of the outstanding Members of the Bar; known for his integ- 
rity and fidelity as well as his ability. 

On December 22, 1892, he was married to Miss Ruth Miller at Sher- 
man, Texas. They lived together as husband and wife until her death 
in 1932. Of said marriage there were five children born: Ruth, who died 
when three years old, Annie Thompson, now Mrs. McDowel, a resident of 
California; James, John and Joe Thompson who are living. 

The deceased, James C. Thompson, was elected Mayor of Ardmore, 
in 1901, and served in 1901 and 1902, and resigned. With the incoming 
of Statehood, he was a candidate for District Judge of the 8th Judicial 
District, and came within seven votes of receiving the nomination. The 
deceased was also National Democratic Committeeman; Presidential 
Elector; ard also served as a member of the school board of Ardmore. 
In 1917 he was appointed Referee in Bankruptcy and served in said posi- 
tion with credit for a short while and resigned. After resigning as Referee 
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in Bankruptcy he continued the practice of law until his fatal illness in 
1931, at which time he and his son John M. Thompson were partners. 
His sons John and Joe Thompson succeeded him and occupy the offices 
that he had occupied for more than thirty years. 

He was a man of pleasing personality, unblemished character, of 
strong convictions, and a lawyer of exceptional ability. He and his 
family affiliated with the Methodist Church. His memory is cherished, 
not only by the Members of the Bar, but by the entire Citizenship of 
Ardmore. 

THEREFORH, BE IT RESOLVED: That in the passing of James 
C. Thompson, the Bar of Oklahoma has lost an able lawyer and a Mem- 
ber that always reflected credit upon his profession. 

And the Bar of Ardmore has lost one of its most honored, upright, 
and worthy Members, whose example we commend to the younger Mem- 
bers of the Bar. 

His children have lost a devoted father, and the Community one of 
its most valued Citizens. 

We shall miss his kindly presence, and his helpful influence and will 
not forget him. 

RESOLVED: That we tender his bereaved children and relatives 
our heartfelt sympathy in their sorrow, and assure them that we fully 
appreciate their great loss, and ask the privilege of being of service to 
them in any way that is possible. 

RESOLVED: That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the 
District Court of Carter County, Oklahoma, to be entered of record in 
said Court; and that the Secretary of the Ardmore Bar Association fur- 
nish a copy to the family of the deceased, and to the Press, and the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 

This the 27th day of March, 1933. 

RUTHERFORD BRETT 

H. H. SEVERE 

J. EK. WILLIAMS 

L. S. DOLMAN 

W. B. JOHNSON 

H. C. POTTERF 
Committee 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 
OF 
OKLAHOMA PRESS ASSOCIATION 


We, your committee on necrology, report that we find that fourteen 
members of our craft have died since the midwinter meeting in Oklahoma 
City. 

Z RESOLUTION: Whereas, since the last meeting of the Oklahoma 
Press Association, the grim reaper of death has visited our ranks and 
taken from our number fourteen persons, all of whom were well known 
to the members of the Oklahoma Press Association, and their passing 
brings a sense of deep sorrow to the hearts of those of us who have been 
left behind to carry on; 

Now, therefore, we the members of the Oklahoma Press Association 
in annual convention assembled in the City of Clinton, Oklahoma, do by 
these resolutions extend our heartfelt sympathy to the families of those 
who have suffered the loss of loved ones since our last meeting; and we 
authorize the incorporation of these resolutions, together with the names 
of those who have departed, upon the records of the association, and 
direct that a copy of these resolutions be mailed to the families of those 
who have died. 

B. A. Drake, publisher of the Hitchcock Clarion, died January 

18 in Hitchcock. 

Newt S. Graham, Jr., editor of the Mayes County Democrat, 

Pryor, died February 8 in Tulsa. 

Mrs. Hattie Goit, former editor of the LeFlore County Sun, 

Poteau, died February 14 in Oklahoma City. 

M. V. Crockett, publisher of the Haileyville Signal, died Feb- 

ruary 7 in Haileyville. 

R. Edward Bagby, former editor of publications at Oklahoma 

A. and M. college, died March 18 in Stillwater. 

Hamilton Gray, former journalism instructor in Oklahoma 

Baptist university, Shawnee, was killed March 23 in Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

Elias Smith, Canton, one of the founders of the Oklahoma 

Leader company, Oklahoma City, died about April 1. 

Mrs. George Connell (Vera Shidler), former women’s editor of 

Oklahoma Daily, Norman, died April 26 in Sheridan, Wyoming. 

W. T. Cleeton, former Cimarron newspaperman, died in Tulsa 

about May 1. 

Sylvester Dean, compositor for McAlester News-Capital, died 

April 27. 

Mrs. Clarence B. Douglas, wife of a former publisher of the 

Muskogee Phoenix, died April 20 in Tulsa. 

Miss Elizabeth Clampitt, linotype operator for the Blackwell 

Tribune, died April 27. 

J. A. Showen, father of W. EH. Showen, editor of the Mayesville 

News, died March 11 at Minco. 

Mrs. A. L. Kates, wife of the publisher of the Claremore 

Progress, died May 7 in Claremore. 

Introduced and passed at the regular annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Press Association, in the City of Clinton, Oklahoma, on this, the twenty- 
seventh day of May, 1933. 

W. E. SCHOOLER 
JIM BUTLER 
DAVE VANDIVIER 


a | 
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PETER HANRATY 
(1864-1932) 


Bern at Blantyre, Scotland, on December 14, 1864. Son of Bernard 
Hanraty and his wife Catherine (McGuire) Hanraty. He came to the 
United States in his youth, working in the coal mines in the mining re- 
gions of Pennsylvania and Illinois. He located in the Indian Territory in 
1882, working in the mines at Old McAlester. From McAlester he removed 
to Coalgate, Indian Territory, where, in 1898, he was elected mayor. In 
1900 he was elected District President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, holding said position for eight years. He was also Vice Presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor. In 1906 was elected as a delegate 
to the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention as a democrat from District 
96 comprising the City of McAlester. He was elected as vice president of 
said convention, serving on the following committees: Mines and Mining, 
Oil and Gas, County Boundaries ete., Municipal Corporations, and Labor 
and Arbitration, of which he was chairman. In September 1907 at the 
election as to the ratification of the Constitution he was elected Chief 
Mine Inspector for the State of Oklahoma as a democrat, serving during 
that term, which expired in January 1911. Afterwards he was elected 
and served as mayor of the City of McAlester. Later he engaged in the 
mining business, as a small operator, so continuing at intervals until he 
sustained an accident in which he lost both of his legs. He died Sep- 
tember 7, 1932, at which time he was an employe in the Capitol at Okla- 
homa City. In 1888 he was married to Louise Jung, to which union were 
born eight children, four boys and four girls, to-wit: Charles Hanraty, 
Miami, Arizona; Mary (Hanraty) Talbot, and John Hanraty, Oklahoma 
City; Louise, now Mrs. H. E. Hatchett, Springfield, Mo.; Nell, now Mrs. 
D. S. Barclay, Oklahoma City; Peter Hanraty; Margaret Hanraty; Joe 
Hanraty, all of Oklahoma City. 


FRANK NICHOLAS KORN 
(1870-1933) 


Frank Nicholas Korn was born in Breckenridge, Caldwell County, 
Missouri, September 26, 1870. He was the son of John Nicholas Korn, of 
Saxony, Coberg, Germany, and Alida Van Allen Korn, of Canajoharia, 
New York. As a youth, while attending the Breckenridge Highschool, he 
learned telegraphy under the tutelage of his brother, Will S. Korn, oper- 
ator for the Burlington Railway. At the age of fourteen, he was em- 
ployed as a messenger boy for the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
(Burlington Route), in Missouri. At the age of sixteen, he was promoted 
to telegraph operator with his first position in the St. Joseph yards, 
remaining with that company in the capacity of operator and station 
agent until 1890. The following year he was employed in the service of 
the Santa Fe Railway as operator at Las Vegas, New Mexico. Resigning 
from this position, he entered the service of the Rock Island Railway at 
Trenton, Missouri, in April, 1891, a month later being promoted to train 
dispatcher, under W. S. Tinsman, chief dispatcher. 

On October 28, 1891, Mr. Korn was united in marriage to Anna Lee 
Brosius, of Hamilton, Missouri, daughter of James Henry Brosius and 
Mary Frances Davis Brosius. Mrs. Korn’s grandparents, Captain Albert 
Gallatin Davis and Julia Ann Penney Davis were founders and builders 
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of Hamilton. Two children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Korn in Trenton— 
Frank Marvin, who died in infancy, and Mildred Lillian. 

From September, 1894, until August, 1901, Mr. Korn served at differ- 
ent periods with the St. Louis, Southwestern Railway (Cotton Belt Route) 
as operator and as station and express agent at Clarendon, Arkansas, and 
as chief dispatcher at Jonesboro and at Pine Bluff; with the Kansas City 
Southern Railway as dispatcher and later chief dispatcher under General 
Superintendent Wm. H. Coughlin, at Pittsburg, Kansas. In August, 1902, 
Mr. Korn relinquished his position to accept a position with the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway, under its general superintendent. At that time, 
an article in the “Headlight,” a paper of Pittsburg, Kansas, stated: “It 
appears that the Kansas City Southern Railway is the training school for 
the railroads of the country. Whenever a railroad wants a good man 
they take one from the Kansas City Southern offices. The latest man 
selected is the genial, hard working chief dispatcher, Frank N. Korn. 
* * * The whole office force hate to see him go. They feel as bad about 
it as they did when Superintendent Coughlin left and that is saying a 
great deal for the popularity of Mr. Korn.” 

Mr. Korn commenced his duties as dispatcher and chief dispatcher 
for the Denver and Rio Grande at Salida, Colorado, in April, 1903. A 
year and a half later, Mr. and Mrs. Korn lost their only child, Mildred 
Lillian, a sorrow so great that a change of locality was necessary for the 
bereaved parents. In November, 1905, he accepted a position with the 
Rock Island Railway, in whose service he continued until his death in 
1933. He was trainmaster of construction in the building of that part 
of the road from Haskell through Eldorado, to Crosset, Arkansas. From 
1906 to 1917, he served at various times as dispatcher, chief dispatcher, 
and trainmaster of transportation, with headquarters at Chickasha, then 
at El Reno, and for a time in Missouri. From 1917 until a short time 
before his death, on April 16, 1933, Mr. Korn made his home at El Reno, 
where his headquarters as dispatcher, chief dispatcher, and night chief 
dispatcher for the Rock Island were also located. 

Mr. Korn was a member of the Kiwanis club of El Reno and a past 
president. He also served as a district trustee and secretary of the club. 
He was chairman of the underprivileged child committee, which had 
charge of the distribution of milk and ice to worthy, needy families in 
the summer of 1932. Mr. Korn was also a member of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, the Oklahoma Memorial Association, and an esteemed 
member of the El Reno Lodge No. 50, A. F. & A. M. 

During his last illness, while a patient at the Rock Island hospital 
at Halstead, Kansas, his faithful wife ministered to him constantly. 
Through her prayers with him and for him and through her reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, he obtained great spiritual comfort. He was led to a 
profession of faith in the Seventh Day Adventist Church on February 22, 
1933. Funeral services for Mr. Korn were held in the Central Methodist 
Church of El Reno, on April 18. Many beautiful floral offerings were 
the tokens of the love and esteem of a host of friends and associates. 
Interment was made at Highland Cemetery, Hamilton, Missouri, by the 
side of his two children. The Masonic burial rites were conducted by the 
Masonic Lodge of Hamilton, in which Mr. Korn was initiated over twenty- 
eight years ago. 

M. H. W. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN CREASON 
(1871-1932) 


Benjamin Franklin Creason was born July 20, 1871, in Audrain 
County, Missouri. His parents were Benjamin Franklin Creason and 


FRANK NICHOLAS KORN 
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Tabitha Henryetta Creason. His early education was received in the 
country schools. Later he attended the State University at Columbia, 
Missouri, for two years. 


At the age of twelve years he united with the Christian Church at 
Antioch, Audrain County, Missouri, and while still a boy declared his 
intenticn of becoming a minister. On June 11th, 1901, he graduated from 
The College of The Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, and began his ministerial 
work at Unionville, Missouri. He afterwards held pastorates at Lathrop 
and Weston, Missouri, also Renfrow, Oklahoma. 


Mr. Creason gave up regular pastoral work in Oklahoma. However, 
his love for Christ and humanity never weakened and he continued his 
Christian work along other lines. For many years he taught a large 
class of young married people in the Bible School of First Christian 
Church, Oklahoma City, and at the time of his death was teaching a 
similar class in the Maywood Christian Church of Oklahoma City. He 
was actively engaged in the campaign for the endowment of Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma, and two Christian Colleges in Texas. His 
love for the cause and his love for humanity, coupled with a keen sense of 
humor, endeared him to a host of friends. 

In 1905 he married Myrtle Leeper, of Norman, Oklahoma, a daughter 
of William Perry Leeper and Minerva Ward Leeper. Mrs. Creason is a 
Choctaw Indian on her mother’s side, being a descendant of the Hyah- 
pah-tuk-kala. 

One son, Lathrop S. Creason, was born in Lathrop, Missouri in 
1909, and graduated in June 1933 from the University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan, in Mechanical Engineering. 

On July 30th, 1932, Mr. Creason died suddenly while sitting in his 
car in Oklahoma City. He was laid to rest in beautiful Memorial Park, 
Oklahoma City, August 2nd. 

Since 1915 Mr. and Mrs. Creason had made their home in Oklahoma 
City, where Mrs. Creason still lives. 

In addition to his wife and son, Mr. Creason is survived by his 
mother, now in her 87th year, two sisters, Mrs. Meda B. Kirkland and 
Sallie Creason, all of Oklahoma City, and one brother, Goodwin Creason, 
of Kansas City, Missouri. 


MRS. JESSIE ROBB HOBART 
(1872-1933) 


In December, 1872, Jessie Robb was born in the little new town of 
Muskogee, Indian Territory. From the fact that the baby girl and the 
town came into existence at about the same time, she was always known 
as “The First White Child Born in Muskogee.” 

Her parents Mr. and Mrs. Andrew W. Robb, were among the fore- 
most pioneers in the upbuilding of Muskogee. J. S. Atkinson and Mr. 
Robb started the first store in the town opening their place of business 
in April, 1872. In 1876 Mr. Robb became associated with James A. Patter- 
son in a mercantile establishment which led all others for many years. 
Later in life he became president of the Territorial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Muskogee. 

In 1902 Miss Robb was married to D. H. Hobart who died four years 
ago. Mrs. Hobart died in California February 11, 1933. She is survived 
by her daughter Mrs. Clarence W. Swanson of Oklahoma City, and her 
sister, Mrs. A. Grant Evans of Santa Barbara, California. re age 
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MRS. ANNA DeWEES FEARS 
(1847-1932) 


Mrs. Anna DeWees Fears was born fn Cullodon, Georgia, in 1847. 
She was educated in a private school and became interested in missionary 
work early in life. She was sent as a missionary teacher to the Choctaw 
Indians by the celebrated Bishop George F. Pierce and reached her post 
at New Hope in 1880. After teaching one year at the New Hope school 
Miss DeWees was transferred to Chilocco. She found teaching among the 
western Indians very different from the civilized Choctaws and at times 
her pupils were difficult to control. On one occasion she turned from the 
blackboard unexpectedly and found one of the boys whom she had been 
obliged to discipline frequently pointing a pistol at her. She happened 
to be holding a heavy wooden pointer and as she realized her danger, 
without hesitation, she struck the boy across his wrist with the heavy 
end of the pointer and broke the bones, the pistol falling to the floor. She 
had no further trouble with that boy and her other students treated her 
with marked respect thereafter. 

After teaching three years Miss DeWees was married to Isaac W. 
Bruce who had some contracts for building at the mission school. The 
wedding took place in September, 1884. Several years after the death 
of Mr. Bruce his widow in 1897 became the wife of Judge Stockton S. 
Fears of Muskogee, who passed away in 1902. 

Mrs. Fears was a lifelong Methodist and a charter member of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society of that church in Muskogee. She was also a charter member 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Mrs. Fears who had been in failing health for a year, died Sun- 
day, July 31, 1932, at a hospital in Ardmore where she had gone for 
treatment. She was survived by a grand-nephew, Edward C. DeWees of 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; four step-sons, Burt and Hoyt Bruce of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, and W. D. and L. A. Fears of Leonard, Oklahoma; 
three step-daughters, Mrs. George R. Cullen and Mrs. William A. Porter, 
of Tulsa, and Mrs. Thomas W. Leahy of Muskogee. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, August 2, at St. Paul’s Church 
and Mrs. Fears was laid to rest beside her husband in Greenhill cemetery 
in Muskogee. 
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MRS. KATE EDWARDS BEMO-MITCHELL 
(1848-1933) 


Few women of Oklahoma led a more useful life than Mrs. Mitchell, 
lovingly called “Aunt Katie” by her hosts of friends of Old Indian Ter- 
ritory days. 

Born in 1848 in Xenia, Ohio, Katie Edwards braved the perils of a 
trip to the Indian Territory in 1870 when she was only twenty-two years 
old in order to become a teacher in an Indian School. At that time the 
railroad ran only as far as Girard, Kansas, and Miss Edwards made the 
rest of the trip overland to Tullahassee Manual Labor Boarding School 
in the Creek Nation. 

This school was in charge of Rev. and Mrs. William Schenck Robert- 
son, the parents of Mrs. N. B. Moore of Haskell, Oklahoma, and the late 
Hon. Alice M. Robertson of Muskogee, both of whom taught at Tulla- 
hassee. The school which was under the care of the Presbyterian Board 


of Home Missions then had as pupils fifty Creek boys and the same num- 
ber of Creek girls. 
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After a year and a half Miss Edwards moved to Muskogee to teach 
in one of the schools established there. Muskogee at that time was “a 
long, straggling, miserable railroad town .. .” which had only recently 
been reached by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. The records 
of Muskogee were bloody. During the five weeks the terminus business 
and stage offices were there and at Gibson Station sixteen murders were 
committed at these two places. 

In 1873 Miss Edwards visited her relatives in Ohio and soon after 
her return to Indian Territory she was married to John Douglas Bemo; 
he was a Creek Indian, the son of John Bemo the celebrated Seminole 
teacher and preacher who had such a romantic career before coming to 
the Indian Territory. 

Mrs. Bemo continued her teaching for several years after her mar- 
riage. She and her husband lived on their farm near the Creek Agency 
for many years. 

The old Creek Agency was situated about five miles northwest of 
Muskogee and it was housed in a double log cabin set in a beautiful grove 
on a slight elevation. It was located in the midst of some fine plantations 
in the Arkansas River bottom near Fern Mountain. It was an important 
trading place and year after year the Osage Indians brought their pack 
laden ponies with buffalo hides to barter for goods at the stores. 

For many years Mrs. Bemo lived there, her home surrounded by 
great trees including the one called the ‘Creek hanging tree.’ There 
her son Leon was born and there she and her husband cared for John 
Bemo until his death about thirty-five years ago. There she led a busy 
and active life until 1898 when her husband died. She carried on alone 
until 1904 when she married W. S. Mitchell who died in 1929. 

Mrs. Mitchell was a woman of charm and even in her old age she 
was vivacious and she had a keen wit. Although she had suffered hard- 
ships she never complained and she was a fine specimen of the pioneer 
women who settled Oklahoma. 

“Aunt Katie” passed to her reward Saturday, February 11, 1933. 
She is survived by her son Leon Bemo and his family of Muskogee; by 
a brother, Charles Edwards and a sister, Mrs. Jessie Hudson of Xenia, 
Ohio. Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon and she was laid 


to rest in Greenhill cemetery, Muskogee. 
—C. T. F. 


MRS. SARAH MOTLEY ANDERSON SCOTT 
(1854-1932) 


Mrs. Sarah Motley Anderson Scott, a pioneer of Indian Territory 
days, died at Muskogee, Sunday, October 16, 1932. 

Mrs. Scott was the widow of James A. Scott, who passed away in 
1928, and the daughter of Churchwell and Elizabeth Anderson. She was 
born on the Anderson plantation in Davison County, Tennessee, June 8, 
1854. Her father engaged in business at Nashville in 1836. 

Mrs. Scott’s two brothers, Lieut. Col. Paul and Frank Anderson 
fought in the Fourth Tennessee Cavalry during the Civil War. Gen. Don 
Carlos Buell made his headquarters at Nashville after the Union forces 
captured that city and one of Mrs. Scott’s favorite stories of her child- 
hood was of the occasion when she was sent by her mother with a note 
to General Buell. He received her with stately courtesy and returned 
with her to her home. As a result of this visit Mrs. Anderson turned over 
the first floor of her handsome house to General Buell and his staff for 
headquarters and the property suffered no damage from the invading 


army. 
In 1876 Miss Anderson was married to James A. Scott at Nashville 
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and they left at once for the Indian Territory locating on Cow Skin 
Prairie in what is now Delaware and Ottawa counties. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott in 1886 moved to Muskogee where they resided 
until their deaths. Mr. Scott was very prominent in Masonic affairs and 
Mrs. Scott was a leading member of the Order of the Eastern Star and 
had served as chief officer of the organization in Indian Territory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott were the parents of five children, Mrs. Frances 
Scott Ahrens who died July 25, 1926; Mrs. Elizabeth Scott Henson of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Mrs. Anne Scott Henson of Muskogee; William 
Denckla Scott of Muskogee; Julia Estelle Scott (deceased) ; and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Scott Lambert of Joplin, Missouri. Three grandsons and two grand- 
daughters survive: George Norris Henson of Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
James Scott Henson and Horace Henson, Jr., of Muskogee; Mottie Bess 
Ahrens and Lee Cameron Scott of Muskogee. 

—C. T. F. 


